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Rov COMMISSION of FINE ARTS. 


Whitehall, 26th May, 1843. 
Her Majesty's Commissioners hereby give notice :— 
1. That whereas various statues in bronze and in marble, of 
British Sovereigns and illustrious personages, wi requir 
for the decoration of the New Palace at Westminster, artists 
ere invited to send monet to be exhibited for a purpose of 
assisting the he of to be 


emis The models are to be sent in the course of the first week in 
se ay to a place of exhibition hereafter to be appointed. 
——. or specimens not exceeding two in number, 
to yy ~# each artist, 1ay be either prepared for the occa- 
sion, OF selected from works algeady eae by him within 
fre ears prior to the date of this notic 
he works may be ideal or portrait ‘statues, or groups, but 
ot riliev!. The subjects ae left to the choice of the artists. 
Fhe materials are to be sch as are commonly used for models 
and casts. The dimensious are to be on the scale of an erect 
human figure not less than three nor more than six feet. 
5. The invitation to send works for the proposed exhibition is 
confined to British artists, including jfarelguers who who may have 
ten yeats or upwirds in the Unite Lt po 
§. Artists who propose to exhibit are required to signify their 
jatention to the Secretary on or before the 15th of March, 1844. 
y command of the Commissioners. 
Cc. L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A VACANCY for a 

PUPIL is now open in the Family of a CLERGYMAN of 

loag experience, residing twelve miles from London, the num- 

ber of whose Pupils does not exceed six. He can offer the most 

satisfactory relprences to Gentlemen whose Sons have been 

under his care.— rs to be directed for the Rev. R. H., Post- 
office, Petersham, toy 


BIRMINGHAM AND EDGBASTON PROPRIETARY 
A SECOND MASTER, qualified to teach the 


Classics and Mathematics, is required for this School. 
Every information may btained on application to the 
Honorary Secretary, 13, Newhall-street, eam, to w nome 
Gentlemen intending to become C 
= their testimonials, free of expense, on or r before the 20th 
W. H. PARTRIDGE, 


May 3 22, 1843. Honorary Secretary. 


AILY GOVERNESS.—A Lapy of the Esta- 
blished Church, who has had considerable experience in 
Tuition, and who can produce high testimonials, on er dome 
tbe So Bteace of Parents, wishes to OBTAIN ONE OR 
MORE PUPILS in a family where Music and easiiae would 
uired. She instructs both in the elementary and 
higher heanehon of Education, has passed several years on the 
Continent, an as an extensive acquaintance with English, 
French, and Italian literature.—Address to X. Y. Z., Treacher’s 
jbrary, ‘Torrington-place, Woburn-square. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—The English 
Institution at MANNHEIM, directed by Dr. LOVELL, 
was established in 1836 under the patronage of the Grand 
ess Stephanie of Baden, and it offers peculiar advantages 
toall wishing to combine a solid English ‘dueation with the 
rapid acquisition of the Frencn and German languages.— 
The fullest particulars can be obtained oF Epeters Lover, Pub- 
lisher, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row, London 


A*™ MOTHER, experienced in the Management of 
hildr ren, wishes to RECEIVE into her Femity FOUR 
tithe BOYS, under eight years of age, to EDUCATE with 
herown. Her personal attention will be given to the health 
comfort, and happiness of her young charge, who will be pms = 
with maternal kindness, and their moral as well as intellectual 
improvement will be studiously regarded. The instruction will 
besuited to their tender years, by being made pleasurable in- 
stead of irksome ; and it will be of a kind tending to develope 
the mental faculties through the exercise of the senses: in ac- 
cordance with this plan, Drawing, Music, and Dancing will be 
taught, meu st other branches of elementary knowledge ; and 
activity and cheerfulness will be encouraged. The situation is 
airy and healthful, and in the neighbourhood of Kensington 
Gardens. Terms, Six Guineas per Quarter. No extra charges. 
Address, M.S. W., 3, Campden Hill-terrace, Kensington. 


,THE HAND- ve yl NEEDLEWORK, 
ss LAMBERT ew Burlington-street). 
AUTION TO BOOKSELLE ae OTICE 
if hereby given, that the Works entitled “ THE LADIES’ 
HAND-BOOK OF KNITTING, NETTING. AND CHOTCHET, - 
and THE LADIES’ WORK-TABLE BOOK,” have been with- 
drawn from publication, and agreed > by suppressed by = 
Author and Publishers thereof; and th ny | state Rirec 
the Work entisled - ai. | HAN mea OK ‘oF NEEDLEW RK 
by Miss Lamber' ich a w Edition has just ‘oy pub- 
lished by Mr. MURA ay of. ALBEMARLE STREET. will be 
visited with the utmost severity of the Law.—Dated this 27th 


day of May, mu 
tr ARIAN ASSOCIATIO 
HE EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY of 
the BRITISH oad FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA. 
TION will be held o: INESDAY and THURSDAY, the 7th 
and 8th of June. On Wei dnesday y, the Annual General leeting 
of the Members and Subscribers will be held in the CHAPEL in 
ESSEX-STRE ET, STRAND, to receive the Report of the Com. 


























TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


81 URGEON, of considerable practice in 
RWICH, has a VACANCY for a well-educated YOUTH 
qa PU Pit to the, > Profession, who will be alowed to 
avail himself of the grea 
many charitable institutions. of that city afford. ee For further 
tsa; ont apply to Messrs. Corbyn & Co. Chemists, 300, Hol- 
orn ; or, by letter, to G. F. Esq., Norwi 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
(THE RIGHT HONOURABLE. thie EARL OF CRAVEN, 
ESI 


Pre T,) 

y ill take place on TUESDAY, > WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
and FRIDAY, the 19th, “a, gists and gine of SEPTEMBER 
Nis T. RGE BARKER 

airman of the Committee. 











ESSRS. J. C. & 8S. STEVENS respectfally 

yh 4 to 9 epnounes, thet the Trustees of the he Britis Museum 

ers oO} t _ 

GANIC REMAINS snd thet the Sale of thew be hantig, OG 

consegnently NOT TAKE PLACE, as advertised, on the 8th June. 
38, King-street, Covent-garden, June 2, 1843, 





Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By HENRY OUT RGATE ts Co., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, vi THU 8, and two PEECT a ears atl, 
ISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
, including Valuable and Sve Works in 
Divinity and poctesiastion! History, Classics and Tyapelations, 
Dictionaries, G History, "Mathematics, Medicine, Li -) 





Birmingh May 23, 1843. 





\HE LITERARY FUND SOCIETY, for the 
Protection and Relief of Authors of Genius and Learning, 
or their Families, who may be in Want or Distress: instituted 
1790; incorporated by Royal Charter 1818. 
ACCOUNT of the SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS announced 
at the Anniversary Dinner, Wednesday, May 10, 1843. 
His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND in the Chair. 
Her Majesty the Queen, Patron.... +-annual £105 0 0 
His Imperial Majesty the Emp 
THE RusstAs, 1000 Rouble: 155 18 


100 0 
52417 


SUTHERLAND .. 
Already atvertied. 








tany. y. Weraldrs &c. Also a great aumber o 
Modern Novels and Romances by popular Authors—an exten- 
sive assortment of royal 32mo. 
recent Magazines and Periodicals, 

*«* Valuations made of Law ‘and "Miscellaneous Libraries, 
Printing s, &c. 


NOBLE. MARBLE ( GROUPS, STATU ES, AND BUSTS, 
FROM THE ROVA L GALLERY Y OF DRESD 
Messrs. FOSTER & SO! beg to announce to the Nobility, 
, and kA that they are directed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at c™ ove > a, eviee-street, Grosrener- 
square, on WED une 7, at 2 FeoTU .in Forty Lots, 
COLL ECTION of SCULPTURE of the 
highest class, formerly a portion of the Royal Gallery of 
his Majesty Frederick Augustus, King of Poland and Elector of 
Saxony, 7 purchased by the present proprietor at Dresden, in the 
year 1836. These distinguished works of art, then ornamentin 
the royal palace in the Grosse Garten, in ‘the Saxon capital, 
were carried off with others by Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
in 1745, to his palace at Potsdam, were restored to the galler: ¢ 
Dresden in 1763, and are wonge J so all lovers of the arts by 
fet 's celebrated engravings of the Dresden Gallery. The cal- 
ection consists of Eight Mythologicel and Allegorical Grou 
. Statnes, allin Carrara marble, of the size of life, 
= execute = e first Artists of the Age; also Three Groups 
of Children by the celebrated A gard, and 27 Busts, of which a 
few are Antique, and some are Portraits of distinguished cha- 
racters of the Saxon Coat at that period. as now be publicl 
viewed, gratis, and Catalogues had at the palier7 and o 
Messrs. Foster & Sons: it, Greek-street, and 54, Pall Mall. 


english Canines variety of 














William Ewart, Rea. MM. P.. a ea 
Sir . Hamilton, Dublin .....eseeeeeeees 
T he Lord John Manners, M.P.......--annual Be 
Henry Raand. Esq. «+.++++++0+-3rd donation 8 5 
R. D. M‘Cracken, see 2nd donation 1 0 
The Treasurers gr ratefully acknowledge the above Cos teibutions 
to the Funds of the Beclety. and at the same time be; Kf to state, 
that the sum of 29,083/. has been Caeented by the Committee 
in 2,031 Grants to distressed authors, their widows and orphans. 
Further Sanectiptions and Donations in aid of these benevolent 
objects will b e ankiully pocelved and acknowledged by the 
Treasurers, John Griffin, Esq., 21, Bedford-place; Be enr, 
Ellis, K.H., British Museum; a William goke, BE: a. Bede 
ford-row; and by the Secretary, at the Society's 
Great Russell-street. 

The Annual Subscription is 1. 1s.; ; a Donation of 102. 10s. con- 
stitutes a Member for Life. 

OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. _ 

TESTIMONIAL OF ESTEEM TO MISS MARTINEAU. 

ANY friends of Miss Harriet MArRTINEAU 

have intimated a wish that an opportunity might be 

afforded them of expressing their sympathy and esteem, and of 

giving some Testimonial of the sense they entertain of the 
valu public services rendered by that lady in various ways. 
and of the exalted motives which have uniformly influenc 

her conduct. 

In order to give effect to ae wishes of such persons, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen have to receive Subscriptions, and it is 
proposed that the sum subscribed should be left entirely to the 
he sal of Miss Martineau. 

. DARWIN, Esq. 43, Great Marlhorough-street. 
The Rev. Wm. Harngss, 19, Heathcote-street, Mecklenburgh- 
WV. EL gq Esq. 13, Pall Mall East. 

hr Herren, Esq. Putney Park. 

The Rev. Dr. Herron, & Heemten-place, King’s-cross. 

J. RopeRTSON, eS 122, Pall Mall. 

8. SuitH, Esq. Combe Hurst, Kin 

H. Toone Esq. 16, Geceaien "Bedford-squar e. 

Post-office orders for any amount may be sent to any of the 

ve-named gentlemen; and Subscriptions may also be paid 

at the Bank of Messrs. Coutts & Co. paeeen s Sir B. Heywood, 
Bart. & Co. Manchester; Messrs. we wood & Sons, Liver- 
1; Messrs. Gurney & Co. Norwich; Messrs. Brown, Janson 

x Co. Leeds. 

ORTGAGE TRUST MONEY.—£50,000 is 
ready to be advanced, in one et mr sums, on MORT- 

GAGE, for and during the  Pamoatty, Of nfant, now in bis 
fourth year, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. PER AN- 
NUM.— Address John James Coward, Esq., Lansdowne Crescent, 


Bath, who is one of the Trustees.—From Principals only. 


'MHE System forREMOVING IMPEDIMENTS 
of SPEECH, and Restoring the Vocal Powers, enfeebled 

by over-exertion in pone s speaking or reading, continues to be 
practised by Mr. BROSTER fy of Edinburgh), its original 
discoverer. References of the first distinction, and proofs of the 
erfect efficacy of the system, may be had on application to 
Mir. pvenen, Ivy Lodge, Mount Pleasant, West Cowes, Isle of 








INERALS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS.— An 
tensive Assortment of the above is kept for Sale by 
J. TENNAN’ I (late Mawe), 149, STRAND, LONDON, 
ennant arranges Elementary Collections to facilitate the 
study or Geology, Mineral By. or Conchology, from Two to 
Fifty Guineas each. He also gives Private Instruction in 
MINERALOGY with a view to ‘Tacilitate the study of SeetaeT, 
and of the application of Mineral Substances in the Ar 





various matters relating to the Association. 
Peiaken at one o'clock precisely, by J. B. ESTLIN, 


On THU RSDAY, a SERMON wh be wonthed | fe fie of the 
%, in the same Chapel, by th > ier. MONT- 
COMER, D.D., of Belfast. Service to Rs a Twelve 


mittee, and to transact the usual business, and fo: rthe 
"The Chair will 
Esq. of 


At the close of the Service. the § he CROWN A and Friends will 


adjourn f° a BREA 

TAVER ND. 

Two, by t the Rev. Dr. N ontgomer. 
tach—Family Tickets to admit Six we, 11.) may be had of 
the Stewards; of the Officers and Committee; at the Office of 
te, As Association, 31, St. Swithin’s-lane, London ; and at the 


AND ANCHOR 


To pr prevent the inconvenience and loss arisin; 
tainty as to the number of those that 4% atten 
each ticket sold on the 8th of anne will be 

T. R. HORWOOD, Resident Secretary. 


from uncer- 
» the price of 





LAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 

TRAITS, taken daily at the Royav ApELatpe GaLvery. 
The wonderful art by which perfect likenesses are taken in a few 
seconds, has lately received very important improvements, and 
has arrived to such perfection, that former productions, how- 
ever extraordinary they were, cannot be compared with the 
new specimens produced by M. Claudet, and which are ex- 
hibited at the Adelaide Gallery. By the very short duration of 
the sitting required, the sitter is enabled to preserve a pleasing 
expression © countenance ; and nothing can be more striking 
pd = taken by this improved process, that not onl 

rth the admiration of King Louis Philippe, when 

Cieuder lately had the poneur of taking His Majesty's portrait, 
but has also obtained the high . qpoomanaens of several scientific 
bodies. These pictures are ed, and do not fade. Pric 
single Portrait, 1 Guinea, apon a 34 by 29 inches; and 5 
guineas upon plates 8} by 6} inches; intermediate sizes in pro- 
Portion, Colouring from 5s, to 10s, 








BOOKS IN QUIRES, STEREOTYPE PLATES. WOOD 
BLOCKS, CASTS, COPPERPLATES, COPY RIGH TS, &c. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will ty y pee House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
ne 9. 
Att the Remaining ‘Stock of Wachsmuth’s An- 


tiquities of the Greeks, 2 vols, 8vo. elegantly printed at 
Oxford, 700 copies—Menzel's History of German Literature, 4 
vols. 8vo. lately printed = Oxford, 449 copies—Doering’s Horace, 
8v0. 300 copies—Dr. ne’s Devotions, elegantly printed at 
Oxford, 1409 copies Selections from Dr. nne. + ree 
Walker's Games and Sports, 700 copies, with the reotype 
Fistes, Steel Plates, and e ‘opyright—Also the Steel Plates H+] 
Copyright of Walker's Ladies’ Exercises—the Ste’ erectzpe Fis Fietes 
Copyright of the Pearl, or Daily petrechment 
copies—Drawing-room Botany, 840 3. a, mot 
Copyri none Stereoty, p rsates to Border’ s Village <4 
8v0.—De Quincy on rt me Arts, by Kent, 180 copies—Percy’ 
Reliques, 3 vols. 28 —Camilla, by Miss Burney, 3 vo! by 
530 copies—Thomas's _-—= ue Drama, 221 copies—large quan- 
tities of the Pictorial Miscellany—9 reams of Tinting mperial 
—i8 reams Buff Double wn—upwards of 700 Wood Blocks 
and. ~— and 100 Copperplates from Pinnock's Guide to Kuow- 
Cc. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 

gravers, beg to inform the Nobilit and Gentry that aw 
are now enabled to PRINT ARMS, CRESTS, &c., for 
plates, in their proper heraldic colours, and at very moderate 
prices. Crests engraved on visiting cards in the first. rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 2s. : also every 
description of elegant’ engraving. Specimeis of the above may 
be selected from a large and fashionable sssortment, at their 
warehouses, Egyptia D fall, Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, or sent on application any distance free of ex- 
pense. Superfine letter ng ag ees 20s., 188., 178., 14s., 128. 
and 8, per ream; Note ditto, 18s., 16s., i2s., Be. » 6s. and 4s. per 
ream, An additional c harge is Soy for stamp ng either of the 
above with arms, crest, coronet, or initials. eir miscella- 
neous stock, which is very large and particularly adapted for 
presents, consists of dressing cases, writing desks, inkstands, 
envelope cases, albums, blottin, -books, bibles and provers, gold 
and silver pencil cases, penbolders, toilet and ~ ling bottles, 

dies* achets, card and glove cases, 

pocket- books, papeterie, and enveloper suitable for invitations, 
complimentary notes, weddings, & Either of the above arti- 
cles may be had plain, or of the sneak costly description, with 
every description of useful stationery. Postage stamps and en- 
velopes at Government prices. Messrs. rry & Son are also 
the West-end Agents for Mr. Robert Best. ide s Perfumery. 


LUE LIAS LIME, at Ricnarp GREAVES’ 
Wuarr, Blue Lias Wharf, Paddington.—The Canal 

have offered such fosaaiions | in their tonnages, that the above 
valuable Lime can be offered on the same terms as Lime from 
Dorking.—As MORTAR for all Foundations, Sewers, &c., it is 
jor to any, as it sets as hard as stone under water. "As 
CONGIE! ‘TE, it has more power than any other Cement or Lime. 
—As CEMENT, it has the colour of, and sets as hard as, stone, 
and does not vegetate.——Mr. Greaves is now supplying the 
Works at Woolwich Dockyard, the Tower, and for the Sewers 
of the Hatton-garden Commissioners; also the Metropolitan 
Wood Paving Company, London Docks, and Grand Junction 


Water Works. 
“ Hamburgh, l4th March, 1843. 

“ Sir,—Respecting Blue Lias Lime | am fully aware of its qua- 
lity, having always specified for its use for Hydraulic and Sewer 
Works, and, as technical adviser, for the rebuilding of this City 
I have done the same. “WitciaM LinpDLey.” 














1 a ay I 4th May, 1843. 
“ Dear Sir,—I am quite prepared to certify that your quarries 
near Stratford-on- Aven are true Blue Lias Stone, and that stone 
of this formation is an excellent material for making Mortar for 
setting in Water Works and damp foundations. 

“'W, Bucgtanp,” 
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THE ATHENAUM 





> and BOOK SOCIETIES, CLERGYMEN and 
” RPAMILIES throughout ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 


ll the NEW PUBLICATIONS and 
_ FEN DARD WoO! KS for Perusal, wore purchase. 
READY, Gratis and Post- 


INTS hohe FORMATION of READING 


SOCIETIES. 
The plan advocated in this little pamphlet win effect two im- 
ant objects—that of adding to the supp! iy. of the rent 
luable Works in th 
d that of extending the choice of New 
roductions of the press. It is especially 
readers, as by asmall annual subscription 
of all the New Works, as they appear, may be 


Saunders & Otley, Publish Conduit-street 


a pe JON WO Ente 
MADDEN & CO.“S CATALOGUE of 
e ORIENTAL BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS for 1843, is 


rea 
This C. Cat alogue contains nearly all the Works in Oriental 
Literature obtainable at the present day. Gratis to written or 
ey wll free the 
Dn 
. a Leadenhallvetreet. 


Just PENT rice 3s. 6d. in extra boards, lettered, 
pues RNS of READING. Voi. I. 
With 37 hha Woodcuts, by S. Witliams, Sey, and 
Evans, and a Steel Frontispiece. 
The Post-Office Reading Directory, and u Ke to 
the Country round Reading. Elegantly bound in russia, cloth, 
e Berkshire Guide, Almanac, and Ad Soslioer, 
fe Cc to the Reading Directory.) Published 


— 
A Map o of Reading, 1s.—A Map of the Country 
round Re 

blish John Snare, 16, Minster- 
chat Poin "bARhe RS oe 


This day is published, price 1s. No. X 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL J OURNAL AND 
TRANSACTIONS. Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Containing the Transactions of the Pharmaceutical Society— 
Pereira’s Lecture on the Polarization of Light, continued 
—Dr. A. T. Thomson's Introductory Lecture on Botany—Second 
Annual Meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society, and Report of 
the Council; with various Extracted Articles, &c. &c. 
ae — ‘and Second Volumes may be had in boards, price 
Historical Introduction; being a Sketch of the 
Progress of Pharmac A. Great Bri tain. By Jacob Bell. 1s. 6d. 
Published b John Churchill, Princes-street, saloosses-square 

Maclach alan Stewart, inburgh ; Fannin lin; an 
to be ined through all the B in Town and Country. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


THE ECLECTIC SEVIEW for JUNE. 


Fredens of the Church | ‘State Question. 
Frederick the 


Life in Mexico. 
r. Brown’s Letters on Puseyism 
The Fresent State of the Anti-Slavery Cause. 
Mrs. Ellis’s * Women of Engla 
The Government Education ‘Scheme ; me. &e. 
T. Ward & Co. P. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for JuNE, 
price One Shilling, contains—Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Present™ 
—Perault; or, Slaves and their Masters. Chap. I, XVIIL., 
The a er Ball. The Insurrection—A Flight in the Aerial— 
The Afighan War, and Lady Sale’s Journal—Rhymed Sketches 
of Scottish Peasant Life—Memoirs of the Rev. John Williams— 
itmarsh’s Irish Sketch Book—Literary Register—Postscript— 
The Disruption of the Church Establishment of Scotland, &c. 
William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Mi 1 & Co. London. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
THE JUNE NUMBER OF COLBURN’S 


NITED SERVICE MAGAZINE 
" ond NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL 
Contains, among other Lae 

fessional Velubs—c Cabool, by Colon 

f June—Military Strength am Condition of the Russian 
Empire—On the rs and Faults of our Military System, by 
Colonel Firebrace—Narrative of the Overland Journey of Sir 
John and Lady Franklin from Hobart Town to Macquarie Har- 
bour—Recollections of a Brush on the Coast of Norway, by 74 
engaged in it—A few addi al Remarks on Sandhurst, b 
miltesy, Amateur—The Death‘of Bonaparte at St. Helena— he 
torical Sketch of Military Punishments, b - Marshall—A 
Sleigh Drive in Canada West, by Sir James . Alexander—His 
terteal Reminiscences concerning Navigation : 1. On the Surface 

f the Water; 2. Below the Surface of the Water; 3. Aérial— 
British and Foreign Arms—Tom Plunkett—Milita “Retirement 
—The Battle of Se of the trial of Lieut. 
Matiey of Re U.S. t., %. romotions and A of fe British ron 
and Navy—Despatches. ‘omotions and Appointments, with a 
the Professional News of the Month, &c. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, is. Great “Marlborough-street. 


EDITED BY THOMAS HOOD, Esa, 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
THE JUNE NUMBER OF 


COLBURN’ S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND BuMonist. 
mtains the following Artic 
MRS. GARDINER. A HORTICU TURAL ROMANCE; 


and 
LAYING DOWN THE LAW, 
By the EDITOR. 

Ke egping Se Secrets, by Laman|The Barnabys in America, by 
Blanc rs. Trollope (continued). 
The ache *Spoon, o ir Memo- Aqpuer ,to ‘An Old Man's 

randa of the Life, Writings. Pe: 
and Opinions of the celebrat-|A ‘Sijsierious Adventure in 
ed Rt. Hon. John Horner, &c. ny. 
ne Mo 's Emerald Cup, a Tale Short ‘Rides in an Author’s Om- 
Modern Enchantment. nibus 
The Widows’ * Almshouse,’ by |Sprin 
the Author of eater Prig-|A pring: 8 ene hescow to Rezan. 
gins.” Widow From the Note-book of an 
An ‘Adventure 1 in the Life of Case Guscen. 
r. Jonas Jenkin A Char: 
o~ . " ELLISTONIANA$ 
Origins Anecdotes of the late R. W. Elliston, 
Moncrieff, Eeq. No. Vi. Suonaging eo dureoee? Wo 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great eessadhcteon, 
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7. 


























NEW WORKS 


Published by 


Donaman, Broton, Gireen, & Longmans, 


The BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


Half-Vol. IV. (Ameinocles to Antelmi (Leonce), completing 
the Second Vol.), 8vo. 12s. cloth. To be continued "Quarterly. 

Also, Part 12, 8vo. 4s. ‘sewed. To be continued Monthly. 
*,* The four half-vol now published contain more than 
3,000 Memoirs. 


Danish Historical Romance. 
KING ERIC AND THE OUTLAWS; 


THRONE, the CHURCH, and the PEOPLE, in the 
wate THR ee CENTU 





MANN 
Translated from the Daahjby y yJANE FRANCES CHAPMAN. 
* [On Friday next, the 9th. 


Dr. Wilde’s New Work. 
AUSTRIA: 


ARY, SCIENTIFIC, and MEDICAL 
ITS LITER,  STELUTIONS. 


With Notes on the Present State of Science, and a Guide to the 
me) sane Benet tie blishments of of Vienna. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 


THE AMNESTY ; 


Or, THE DUKE OF ALBA IN FLANDERS: 
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The Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola. 
Whittaker & Co. 

Wits all the faults of this work, and it has seri- 
ous ones, we regard it as a service to literature ; 
inasmuch as it draws attention to a remarkable 
series of events, and to one of the most extraor- 
dinary charactersin ecclesiastical or civil history. 
Although the sound of his name has come down 
« faintly to our times, few men have made more 
noise in their day than Savonarola—not merely 
in Florence, which was the theatre of his actions 
and his passions, or even in Italy, vexed and 
agitated for many years by his doctrines and 
intrigues,—but throughout all Europe, which, 
while he was at the top of his reputation, he 
filled with the fame of his enterprises and the 
eloquent fury of his preaching. Considering 
his life, without reference to the motives that 
governed it, it is certain that it was mainly con- 
secrated to an active war with the vices and 
disorders of the Italian clergy, the secularity 
and immoralities of the Court of Rome, under 
Pope Alexander the Sixth, and still more ex- 
tensively with the sensuality and dissoluteness 
of manners which at the period of the death of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici prevailed through the Flo- 
rentine republic, resulting, in part, from the 
excess of luxury and refinement which the reign 
of that polished sovereign had introduced and 
cultivated. Itis not surprising that Savonarola, 
having devoted his wonderful energies to such 
objects, should be termed by Protestant writers 
“the Luther of Italy,” although, as Bayle 
remarks, the events of his stormy life run more 
lel with the fortunes of John Huss. That 
vonarola was distinguished by an austere 


urity of life is also beyond question; he was 
oon di with the title of ‘‘the True Monk,” 
and appeared as the reformer of monastic 
abuses before he hurled his thunders at the 


Papacy itself. It has nevertheless been a grave 
question whether he was a sincere apostle of 
truth and virtue, or an ambitious hypocrite, 
aiming, in the mask of sanctity, at personal im- 
ope and ascendancy. This, as usual, has 
n debated with the spirit of party, and the 
extreme views of his character maintained ac- 
cording as it suited the purposes of the writer. 
But history abounds with examples of fanaticism 
dashed with imposture, and the pursuit of noble 
objects concurrent with the chace of popularity 
and schemes of self-exaltation. The types of 
human character are seldom met with in their 
single and naked forms. There is generally a 
complicity of passions, talents, interests, and 
motives, determining the course of life, like a 
system of forces in mechanics, resulting in one 
lne or orbit, in which the body moves by their 
combined action. One passion, or one motive, 
may predominate over the rest of the impulses, 
but all must be considered and estimated, to 
tnable us to judge correctly of any actor upon 
the stage of life. The prevailing error is to look 
for a single key to open the mystery of human 
conduct, as if there were but one chamber in the 
of man, or but one room in the spacious 
palace of the mind. With the writers guilty of 
is error, the man they paint is always either 
angel or devil; Mohammed and Cromwell either 
Pious fanatics or calculating cheats ; Luther and 
Savonarola heaven-sent reformers or selfish 
isturbers of society. The present biographer 
of Savonarola believes stoutly in his divine 
mission, and prophetic as well as apostolic cha- 
tacter; not more confidently does he believe 
that Alexander the Sixth was an incarnation of 
Anti-Christ, if not Satan himself manifest in the 
Alexander, however, was merely a pro- 


fligate pope, and the bold monk who defied him 
from the pulpit of San Marco was a mere human 
demagogue. In that capacity, however, he was 
certainly one of the most remarkable men whose 
voices have at any time been heard above the 
roar of multitudes or the turmoil of events. That 
he thoroughly and intensely hated the corrup- 
tions of the Church, and passionately sought to 
bring it back to primitive purity of morals, we 
are not disposed to question. To this enterprise 
he brought the highest qualifications: the en- 
thusiastic temperament of genius; a fervid, vehe- 
ment and tempestuous eloquence; a strict per- 
sonal morality, that silenced scandal ; and a fierce 
and arrogant spirit, which, supported by the 
consciousness of mental power, urged him to 
measure himself, a simple monk, with all the 
state and dominion of the triple crown. But 
Savonarola was a political as weil as a religious 
reformer; a Rienzi, as well as a Luther; the 
leader of a party, as much as the head of a sect ; 
and he exhibited all the ordinary characteristics 
of a popular chieftain—daring, violent, incon- 
sistent, reckless in assertion, unscrupulous in at- 
tack, voracious of applause, vindictive in hosti- 
lity, even to the seeking of his adversaries’ blood. 
To this passion for leadership, and delight in the 
shouts of the populace, we are to ascribe the 
charlatanerie of fis public conduct in several 
passages of his romantic life. It was probably 
the intoxicating cheers of his inflamed audiences 
that wrought him to those heights of rhetorical 
extravagance in which he hazarded the assump- 
tion of the prophetic mantle, and proclaimed 
himself a plenipotentiary from the Court of 
Heaven. 

The first effort of Savonarola as a preacher, 
was made in the Church of Lorenzo, at Florence, 
during the Lent of 1483, the year of the birth of 
Luther, and there had never been witnessed a 
more total failure in the pulpit. He had neither 
voice, nor action, nor any one requisite of an 
orator; as he afterwards he imself, “ he 
could not have moved a chicken.” 

In the course of two years of indomitable per- 
severance, he that “could not have moved a 
chicken,” produced extraordinary effects by his 
sermons in the churches of Brescia. Here is a 
specimen. of the roundness of speech with which 
he assailed corruptions in high places :— 

“ The popes have attained through the most shame- 
ful simony and subtlety the highest priestly dignities, 
and even then, when seated in the holy chair, sur- 
render themselves to a shamefully voluptuous life 
and an insatiable avarice. The cardinals and bishops 
follow their example. No discipline, no fear of God 
isin them. Many believe in no God. The chastity 
of the cloister is slain, and they who should serve 
God with holy zeal have become colu or lukewarm. 
The princes openly exercise tyranny. Their subjects 
encourage them in their evil propensities, their rob- 
beries, their adulteries, their sacrileges. But, after 
the corrupted human race has abused for so many 
centuries the long-suffering of God, then at last the 
justice of God appears, demanding that the rulers of 
the people, who with base examples corrupt all the 
rest, should be brought to heavy punishment, and 
that the people of Asia and Africa, now dwelling in 
the darkness of ignorance, should be made partakers 
of the light.” 

This was in 1485. There ensued an interval 
of four years, which were passed in study, the 
practice of oratory, and the general ripening 
and developement of the faculties. The bio- 
grapher, however, takes a more enthusiastic view 
of this period and its uses :— 

“Throughout most of this period he comports him- 
self rather as a contemplatist, than asan apostle. It 
is with him a season of preparation. And this is 
according to the usual manner of God's dealings 
with his prophets. Thus He prepared Joseph in 
the dungeon, David on the mountains, Elijah in 








Horeb, the Baptist in the desert, the Messiah in 


the wilderness, St. Paul in Arabia, and St. John 
on Patmos. During these un-historical periods it 
is, that the most important experiences are vouch- 
safed to the sanctified intelligence. Thus it was, 
that during his voluntary abstraction, and while 
refusing to converse with flesh and blood, the apostle 
of the Gentiles was caught up into the third heaven, 
and heard things not lawful to utter. Thus also in 
the seclusion and solitude of his island imprisonment, 
the beloved disciple beheld visions of the trials and 
triumphs of the Church.” 

The year 1489 beheld Savonarola Prior of 
San Marco, in Florence, by the grace and policy 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent. The following is 
an account of his first public appearance in this 
new station :— 

* It was, according to his own account, on the 1st 
of August, 1489, that Savonarola began in the gar- 
den of the cloister at San Marco, under a shrubbery 
of Damascus roses, to expound to a numerous 
audience his favourite book—the book so dear to the 
poetico-religious enthusiast—the Apocalypse of St, 
John the Divine. The throng of people was so 
great that there was scarcely room for the monks 
themselves, many of whom stood on the choir-wall, 
and it was difficult to find one who would do the 
customary duty at the door or in the sacristy. It 
was not the first time, as we know, that Savonarola 
had undertaken the interpretation of this very pro- 
phecy, in order to denounce the moral degeneracy of 
his times with the threatenings of Divine anger. 
Now again, he is heard discussing and enforcing the 
necessity of aa earnest reformation in the collective 
Church, and in individual life. Three points he 
contends for—that the Church of God must be 
renewed, and that in his time—that all Italy would 
be first heavily visited—and that the punishment 
would soon arrive. * The sword of the Lord,’ he 
repeatedly exclaimed, ‘ will soon and suddenly come 
upon the earth.’” 

The relations that subsisted between the re- 
forming monk and the politic and brilliant 
sovereign of the falling state of Florence—the 
studious insolence of the one, and the prudent 
condescension of the ag apes a series of 
striking pictures, which the author has painted 
in more lively than judicious colours. Savona- 
rola reftises to pay a visit, as much of gratitude 
as of ceremony, to the Medici; and the biogra- 
pher, in his usual transcendental and metaphy- 
sico-religious strain, proceeds to observe :— 

“ The natural man accordingly determined to make 
concessions, If the spiritual man will not visit him, 
he must needs visit the spiritual man. And so it 
is that Lorenzo frequently visits the church and the 
cloister of San Marco, apparently to join in the 
devotional exercises, and partake the mass with the 
faithful, but really to facilitate a union and agreement 
between himself and the austere prior. Accordingly, 
Lorenzo would, after the service, proceed into the 
garden and there walk awhile, thus affording to 
Savonarola the opportunity of meeting and conversing 
with him on amicable terms. But this Savonarola 
avoided, saying, ‘The communion I hold is with 
God, and not with man.’ Sometimes the brethren 
would go and inform the prior of the Medici's con- 
descension. ‘ Lorenzo is in the garden,’ they said. 
‘Has he desired my presence ?’ asked Savonarola. 
‘No,’ replied the brethren. ‘Be it so! Let him 
tarry and continue his devotions!’ said Savonarola ; 
and remained at his post, leaving Lorenzo to take 
his departure unaddressed.” 

Lorenzo would fain have used Savonarola’s 
eloquence and influence to stem the torrent of 
social impurity which was beginning to inundate 
the republic; he would have moderated his 
fervour, and even encouraged him to become 
the moral regenerator of Florence ; but moder- 
ation neither suited the temper of the ambitious 
prior, nor the circumstances of the people and 
the times. To the eye of Savonarola, at least, 
there was no salvation for the state but through 
a revolution both in religion and in government ; 
a view which placed him in antagonism both 
with his spiritual and temporal superiors. The 
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author quotes an interesting passage from the 
discourses of Macchiavelli, which points out the 
great defect of the political system of the Medici, 
and accounts for the brief ascendancy which 
Savonarola was enabled to acquire. 

Savonarola was one of those — who 
set about realizing their own visions : he foretold 
a second invasion of Italy by Charles VIIL., 
“the chosen Cyrus of God,” and he actually 
intrigued to fulfil the prediction. Bayle well 
remarks, that “it was a strange if not a mad 
project, to think of making the sword of a king 
of France the instrument of reforming the 
Church. Did he want him to employ dragoon- 
ing, or was it only his desire that he should 
oblige the Court of Rome, by the terror of his 
arms, to call a council? But what freedom could 
there be in an assembly held by the will of a 
conqueror?’ The author of the present Life 
expresses no such disapproval of the martial 
reforms contemplated by his ‘spiritual’ hero. 
He admits, however, explicitly enough, that 
Savonarola sometimes felt that he went danger- 
ous lengths in the invocation of foreign arms, 
and resorted to the usual sophistical shifts of 
men in his position to screen himself from the 
imputation of treasonable undertakings :-— 

“ This conviction, that the renewing of the Church, 
and the Reformation of Italy, might only be wrought 
by the force of arms, or at least only amidst such 
sensible demonstrations, Savonarola continually ex- 
pressed with as much decision, as that the renovation 
itself was inevitable. With this notion he had been 
accused, indeed, of stirring up the people—but he 
defended himself from the charge by pleading the 
manner in which he had been careful to announce it. 
No doubt, however, in the popular sense in which it 
was understood by the majority of hearers, it had 
great influence. They could not fail to be moved by 
the authoritative announcement that foreign armies 
should invade Italy for a scourge, and as the actual 
signs of the wrath of God, because of the corruption 
of the Church, and the obstinacy of those who were 
unprepared for improvement. Even though such 
improvement itself should thereby suffer, yet would 
Savonarola have his hearers pray for the hastening 
of the troubles, that therewith the renewing of the 
Church might be hastened. But for these troubles 
he warned them not to make ready with arms, but to 
equip themselves with penitence and prayer. With 
such admonitions he sought to soothe the public 
agitation. For himself, he appears at this stage of 
his progress to have become all at once remarkably 
collected and concentrated. So passionless, so clear, 
so quiet and meditative, that not only could he him- 
self appeal subsequently to this singular tranquillity 
of mind, but his contemporaries have testified to the 
fact, and quoted it as evidence of his having been 
confirmed in his course by the assurance of an inward 
voice.” 

How resolute the author is to see nothing but 
the beauty of holiness in the subject of his 
book, the following account of one of Savona- 
rola’s wildest excesses will sufficiently prove :— 

“ The poetic life that Savonarola had commenced 
in the garden of San Marco, he evidently wished to 
see brought forth into the public streets; and to 
substitute all profane celebrations by religious ones, 
he desired to inscribe on the meanest things, Holi- 
ness to the Lord. He called, therefore, frequent 
meetings of the people, and encouraged at them 
what he denominated spiritual dances, accompanied 
with hymns, chiefly composed by Girolamo Benivieni, 
one of his disciples. The Piagnoni would rush 
from the churches and the convents to join in these 
sacred exercises, shouting ‘ Viva Christo!’ leaping 
and dancing in exultation at the thought of the 
Messiah’s approaching reign, sometimes in a circle 
composed of a monk and a citizen alternately, singing 
spiritual songs composed for the occasion.” 

Savonarola is a conspicuous and terrifying 
example of the incompatibility between the life 
of a Christian minister and that of a political 
partisan. Had he sought only to recal the 
Church to ee purity, his greatest faults had 
been merely the aberrations and extravagances 





of enthusiasm; but when he headed a political 
faction, he met the ordinary fate of demagogues 
and party leaders; it became necessary to sup- 
port himself by intrigues, plots, tumults ; even 
by proscription and bloodshed: and one san- 
guinary excess, in particular, laid the founda- 
tion of his ruin. This was the lawless execution 
—more properly the massacre—of the five 
illustrious Florentines who conspired to reinstate 
Pietro de’ Medici. All that his idolizing bio- 
grapher has to say for him on this point, is, 
“that he was not in a condition to prevent it.” 
But it is sufficient to remark, that he was then 
at the height of his popularity, and, of course, 
his power. The author was evidently sore puz- 
zled by his hero’s share in this indefensible 
atrocity. He says, in another place (the reader 
will mark the words which we have italicized) :— 

“ Owing to the circumstance just mentioned and 
exclusive spiritual contemplations, Savonarola showed 
too little sympathy with the body and the organs that 
serve for the channels of the soul. At all times sys- 
tematically denying it any indulgence, he was willing 
to surrender it at the shortest notice. He murmured 
not at being used as God's hammer, and then thrown 
away. But this state of feeling removed him to too great 
a distance from some minds, and rendered him less care- 


Jul of the impressions made by danger and death on 


others than policy would have dictated. If it were in 
his power, he might with advantage to his influence 
have interposed effectually in behalf of those who were 
beheaded for the conspiracy to restore the Medici. 
It is said, that in claiming their right of appeal, they 
were opposed by the Piagnoni, and especially by 
Valori, at whose feet the relatives of the unfortu- 
nate men threw themselves in the humblest entreaty, 
his obduracy being ascribed to personal resentment. 
Public sympathy was moved by the injustice of the 
case and the venerable age of two of the sufferers ; 
and though Savonarola was not individually impli- 
cated, yet either his silence or his impotency was not 
without an immediate effect, and his credit with the 
populace wasin consequence considerably diminished ; 
a proof this, how much his former authority rested on 
the just and wholesome influence of elevated charac- 
ter.” 

The apology given here amounts to this, that 
Savonarola, entertaining no sympathy with his 
own mortal part, having by a Nife of rapture 
and prvi: en become almost a pure spirit, 
was equally a amg. with the mortal 
parts of his fellow-men, and consequently felt 
the less difficulty in sanctioning, or conniving 
at, an execution or amurder. Thus it might be 
pleaded for a thief or swindler, that so little was 
the value he set upon money himself, he acted as 
if it were equally contemptible and worthless in 
the eyes of others. The truth is, that Savona- 
rola committed in this transaction the usual com- 
bination of a great crime and a great blunder. 
There is no fact stated to show that up to this 
period his popularity had at all waned; and by 
not exerting the extraordinary influence he 
possessed to prevent the criminal effusion of 
blood, he both involved himself in the guilt of 
those that shed it, and (supposing him to have 
been averse to the execution, ) must have seriously 
damaged his reputation, by suggesting the idea 
of declining power. At all events, it is certain 
that his fortunes slipped and fell in the blood of 
the butchered partizans of the house of Medici. 

Nothing can be more unfair than the author’s 
mode of stating the case between Savonarola 
and the Franciscans, in the singular transaction 
of the ordeal, in which the former was re- 
luctantly involved by the indiscreet zeal of Fra 
Domenico, his follower, and himself a popular 
preacher in the church of San Lorenzo. The 
object of the ordeal was to bring the mission of 
Savonarola to the test of miraculous interposition. 
He disliked this species of trial himself, much 
preferring that of public controversy and the 
truth of predictions which he might himself fulfil. 
However, he had too often appealed to super- 





natural testimony in support of his claims, to be 
in a condition to refuse the challenge of Fran. 
cesco di Puglia. Probably, too, “his own ming 
became excited ;” for we can readily belieye 
that “it was not altogether free from super. 
stition ;” and it is also credible that “he believed 
in some om power in the sacraments, and in 
particular placed great faith in the host.” Never. 
theless, neither his excitement nor his super- 
stition urged him to the length of submitting to 
the ordeal in person! He no doubt thought it 
more convenient and decorous to expose himself 
to the flames by proxy! His biographer, how- 
ever, perceives no marks of cowardice except in 
the conduct of the Franciscans :— 

“ Francesco di Puglia, in his reply, declared his 
‘readiness to stand the ordeal at the request of the 
Signory, touching the matters in hand, of which 
many, though not all, required supernatural proof: 
yet not with Fra Domenico, concerning whom he 
had nothing to say, but (as a salvo for his cowardice) 
with Savonarola himself, from whom these contests 
proceeded (and who, he had reason to suspect, would 
not accept the challenge) ; another brother of his 
order might undergo the trial with Fra Domenico,’ 
One, indeed, made the offer, but soon withdrew, when 
Giuliano Rondelli, a simple-minded man, presented 
himself for the trial. The fanaticism of this indi- 
vidual was extreme, as he had no faith in the ordeal 
itself, but was willing to die for the pope's honour, 
provided his opponent might also be burned. §o 
great was his zeal to murder, that he was willing to 
die in the committal. ‘ He was,’ he said, * convinced 
that he should perish in the fire, but willingly yielded 
his life, since he was certain the same fate would 
come upon others, and the people would thus be dis. 
abused concerning these men’s pretensions; nay, he 
thought Christian charity required the sacrifice of his 
life, if he could thereby remove the cause of so much 
error, and send the heresiarch to hell.’ ” 

Francesco di Puglia may have singled out 
Savonarola in the belief that he was not enough 
of g fanatic to accept his challenge; but he had 
a cRar right to have the heresiarch himself for 
his antagonist, if a holy duel was to be fought 
to bring the question that agitated Italy to an 
issue. The reproach of cowardice comes with 
an ill grace from Savonarola’s advocates; but 
the attack on poor Rondelli as a murderer is still 
more preposterous. ‘So great was his zeal for 
murder,” says the writer, ‘that he was willing 
to die in the committal !”—a monstrous accusa- 
tion, negatived by the very words of Rondelli 
himself, quoted to sustain it. As the sincerity 
of Rondelli seems unquestionable, it is not pos- 
sible to deny him the honour of having been 
actuated by a noble spirit of martyrdom; for 
surely it is as glorious to die, or offer to meet 
death, to deliver mankind from the ascendancy 
of bad men, or of fatal errors, as to attest a divine 
mission or establish a saving truth. 

There is nothing more curious in church his- 
tory, than the manifesto signed by Savonarola 
on the part of the Dominicans, whom he s0 
liberally exposed to the fiery trial :— 

“T, brother Girolamo, of Ferrara, unworthy vicar 
of the congregation of San Marco, of the Order of 
Frati predicatori dell’ Osservanza, accept the propo. 
sition of the brothers, who have subscribed this docu- 
ment, and of all the brothers in San Marco and San 
Domenico di Fiésole; and I promise to give one, two, 
three, or four, or ten, as many as shall be required 
for the work,—that is, entering the fire to establish 
the truth which I preach; and I trust in our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and in his evangelical life, 
that every one whom I give shall come out untouched, 
that is, without any hurt ; if I doubted this, I would 
not give them up for fear of being a murderer. In 
token whereof, I subscribe this with my own hand, 
to the praise and glory of Almighty God, the salva 
tion of souls, and the preservation of the truth of out 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who alone does innumerable 
great and inscrutable acts, to whom be honour and 
dominion for ever. Amen.” 

The remark of the author on this document 
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js a very strange one. He says that “as its 
terms were dictated, they are no evidence of his 

inions!” This is singular enough from one 
who believes so stoutly in the sanctity and almost 
the divine inspiration of the Vicar of St. Mark. 
That the writer’s enthusiasm goes this length, 
appears from the very next passage of his work. 

e quotes the following truly Delphic words 
from Savonarola’s sermon on the day preceding 
the ordeal: they will remind the reader of the 

rophecy of Tiresias—‘‘O Laertiade, quicquid 

icam aut erit, aut non.” 

“As far as it is revealed to me, I think the vic- 
tory is ours, and brother Domenico will come out un- 
hurt if the trial take place. But whether it will take 
place or not, is not revealed to me by the Lord: if 
you ask me what I believe, I say, as a man, that 
seeing such preparation is made, I think it more 
likely than not.”’ 

And remarks thus upon them :— 

“These words, taken in connexion with other am- 
biguous expressions attributed to him, show not only 
that he could not, but that he did not, pretend always 
to distinguish accurately between the thoughts which 
arose in his mind, according to the known general 
law of the Almighty, and those which he believed to 
proceed from the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit; an uncertainty which has been considered 
by some as throwing discredit on the assertions of 
all who have claimed more than ordinary intercourse 
with God ; as if we knew so perfectly the manner in 
which He is pleased to regulate his communication 
with mankind, that He could not deviate from his 
laws without our being immediately conscious of it : 
yet it would be a more reasonable inference to believe, 
that the control constantly exercised by the Father 
of spirits over our inmost souls, is far greater than we 
usually perceive, and that we should not expect the 
transition to be so striking from his ordinary to his 
extraordinary influence, if we were aware of the ex- 
tent of the former.” 

We would gladly extract the account of the 
proceedings on the day of the ordeal, which is 
given with some graphical power, and pysue 
the thread of this exciting story to the tragic 
close of Girolamo’s adventurous and turbulent 
career ; but the necessary quotations would carry 
us too far, and we must, therefore, send the 
reader who is interested in the subject to the 
peers of the book itself, particularly cautioning 

im, however, to receive, with many grains of 
salt, the statements of a writer who manifests, in 
every line, the spirit of the most determined 
partizanship. He even exceeds the Piagnoni 
of the day in blind admiration of his hero, for 
their eyes were at length opened by the subter- 
fuges of Savonarola and his followers at the 
ordeal, but nothing can remove the mist through 
which our biographer beholds his Italian Luther 
dilated beyond the ordinary stature of man, and, 
indeed, but ‘little lower than the angels.’ 

We shall only add, by way of moral to Savo- 
narola’s story, the pregnant maxim of Macchia- 
velli—‘‘ that prophets who are not supported 
by the secular arm, nor by any other weapon 
beside their own tongue and the prepossession of 
the people, are exposed to terrible changes of 
fortune.” 





Letters from the Pyrenees. By T. Clifton 
Paris. Murray. 


Wurze speculating, not long since, on the un- 
travelled corners of the Continent, it surprised 
ws to find how fallacious is the prevalent idea, 
that the Pyrenees are still a virgin field for the 
tourist and picture-writer. A few moments of 
teflection brought to mind a round hundred of 
the scenes and wonders of the district which 

ve been carefully described. To mention only 
afew, we have had the episode in ‘ De Vere,’ and 
more than one graphically executed picture by 
Mr. James, for those sialon Nature served up 
i romance, while Mrs. Boddington's pleasant 
Volumes gave invitation to the picturesque tra- 


veller. More recently Mrs. Ellis has beckoned 
the serious, and Lady Chatterton the sentimen- 
tal part of society, to try Cauterets instead of 
Interlacken, and the circle of Gavarnie instead 
of the glaciers of Chamouni. Then, to lure 
still more adventurous spirits, it is not so long 
since we had M. le Prince de la Moskowa’s ac- 
count of his scramble up the Vignemale (Athen. 
No. 571). Possibly some desire to emulate the 
feats of the son of Marshal Ney incited Mr. 
Clifton Paris to dare the journeys here recorded : 
at all events, his is no lady-like book of watering- 
place sketches, and such gentle perils as are 
only a seasonable preparation for an arm-chair 
and a cup of coffee, but a “rough and ready” 
narrative of excursions not to be undertaken 
without courage, or carried through without 
fatigue. The style is sometimes too ambitious, 
but the matter is good. 

We get rid of the journey across France in 
two chapters, the first of which brings us to that 
strange old town, Limoges, the second to the 
rich thriving city of Bordeaux. In the third 
we start across the Landes to Bayonne: a dreary 
sp through a district of which the pecu- 

iar features have been better described by the 
author of ‘ Richelieu,’ in his ‘ Desultory Man,’ 
unless our memory deceive us. Therefore, there 
is no occasion “to draw bridle” till we reach 
Biaritz, and we only loiter a moment at that 
well-frequented watering-place to notice a way 
of bathing which seems to us new and curious: 

“The water is as clear as the brightest crystal, 
and through its azure depths the eye can discern the 
white sand that sparkles at the bottom. This con- 
stitutes the famous bathing-place ; and here the beau 
monde of Biaritz are to be seen during the heat of the 
morning executing their watery purposes; beaux 
and belles alike, sporting and flirting as though the 
sea were their native element. The ladies are dressed 
in the thinnest linen garments, with gigantic hats of 
straw as a protection from the sun's rays. They are 
kept in a buoyant position by bladders passed under 
their arms, while expert bathing-men push them over 
the bay, by holding their feet with one hand and 
swimming with the other.” 

On an excursion from Biaritz to the mouth of 
the Adour, a striking and desolate scene, Mr. 
Paris was treated to a frog-concert, rivalling 
the most celebrated performance of which Ame- 
rican tourists have given account. The tones 
he describes as ‘‘ something between the quack 
of a duck and the jug-jug of a superannuated 
nightingale.” 

From Biaritz to St. Jean de Luz, was literally 
a “bad step:” our author making the journey, 
as all wise men will do, on foot. Having 
reached the town at night-fall, after taking a 
bath by moonlight (rather a dangerous luxury 
by the way), the next desideratum was a night's 
lodging. This was miserable when found, and 
Mr. Paris was up at four in the morning en 
route over the hill for St. Sebastian. He soon 
felt that he was in a new country :— 

“The prospect was very pleasing: beneath me 
flowed the Bidassoa, if its sluggish stream could be 
said to flow, clear as the sky, and reflecting the black 
wooden bridge that crossed to France; far beyond 
appeared the blue waters of the main, and on either 
side rose the many-tinted mountains of France and 
Spain ; but behind me was the most curious feature 
of the scene, the aforesaid little church of St. Miguel, 
perched aloft like an eagle’s nest and thrown boldly 
into relicf by a background of dark sky. Having 
rested for about threc-quarters of an hour, I started 
like agiant refreshed ; filled with various vague, and 
yet not unpleasing, anticipations: the very idea of a 
day’s walk into Spain was sufficient to excite the 
coldest temperament. Yrun, the frontier-town, was 
the first object in my route, and towards it I bent my 
steps over a level marsh bounded by mountains, my 
attention being kept alive by the many novelties that 
successively presented themselves. Here, a fierce 





fellow passed me with scarred features and gay attire, 





mounted ona wild steed covered with trappings, and 
bearing the portmanteau and pistols of its rider: 
there, I caught a glimpse of a Spanish girl, with 
classical features and hair hanging down her back in 
a long braid, with a tight velvet boddice, bright skirt, 
and naked feet: and anon, I passed one of those 
strangely picturesque houses, bearing about it an air 
of oriental magnificence in its curiously carved wood- 
work, its deep, overhanging roof, and its fretted 
balcony ; but, anxious to reach Yrun, I bestowed 
only a rapid and passing glance upon these objects, 
rightly conjecturing that my curiosity would be yet 
more gratified by the novelties which that town would 
afford. Situated on a hill, it is characteristically 
Spanish in its appearance ; for it consists of a group 
of low-roofed houses of gaunt and cheerless aspect, 
built of rough and undressed stone, and with window. 
less apertures of diminutive size, admitting some air 
and less light; they are overshadowed by the tower 
of the church, singular from the great bell that hangs 
aloft and the quaint style of its architecture. Such 
was the view of this town as seen upon its approach; 
the entrance was more cheering: young Spanish 
highlanders with the berét Bearnais upon their heads, 
and dressed @ la mode Frangaise, were busily engaged 
at a game of ball resembling tennis, and which I after- 
wards witnessed in other villages; soldiers were ex- 
ercising in the Plaza, amidst the braying of trumpets 
and the clash of martial music, and behind them was 
the town-hall, or whatever it might be called in 
Spanish,—a very extraordinary-looking building, em- 
blazoned with arms and elaborately ornamented, and 
backed by the dark mountains and still darker ground 
of thunder-clouds, The general effect was perfectly 
theatrical, and had more the air of a melodramatic 
scene than one of reality ; it being further heightened 
by the figures of Spanish women gliding about in 
black dresses and mantillas.” 

Another mountain pass opens about three or 
four miles beyond Yrun: the walk, however 
interesting from its wildness, is cruelly “ punish- 
ing,” the path being paved with angular stones, 
point upwards! Mr. Paris entered St. Sebas- 
tian on Sunday evening, the sprightliest hour of 
the week in the South, when the town, too, was 
enlivened by crowds of the fashionable of 
Madrid, who had fled from the capital in search 
of coolness. ‘The return from St. Sebastian to 
Bayonne is pleasantly described: but we are 
bound for Pau: our author's powers of ‘‘rough- 
ing it” were tested on the very first stage of his 
ramble to Peyréhorade, he being compelled, like 
Balfour of Burley, to take up his night-quarters 
in a hay-loft, which, in default of hostel more 
comfortable, he entered without leave. At 
Peyréhorade, Mr. Paris wisely “ abjured walk- 
ing” till he should reach the mountains: and 
we, too, will, in imagination, avail ourselves of 
Prince Houssein’s enchanted carpet, and over- 
passing all the level ground—despising even, as 
too tame for our present humour, the routes 
from Orthés to Eaux Bonnes, and from the latter 
place to Eaux Chaudes,—will take the reader 
with our author on a scramble to the Lake of 
the Bear, in the neighbourhood of Gabas. 
Like a discreet man, ere the fatigues of the ad- 
venture, Mr. Paris took counsel with his land- 
lady :— 

“ I questioned her as to the facility of its access, 
and whether I could visit it by the daylight that yet 
remained. She answered,—it was a long way distant, 
that the road to it was a ladder of broken rocks, 
an ascent that was most difficult and laborious, and 
that it would be impossible to go there and return be- 
fore sunset; ‘but,’ she added, ‘there is an old man 
below who is on the point of starting for the lake, and 
he will no doubt be happy to act as guide, should 
you wish it.” This was most desirable, and I instantly 
expressed a wish to be introduced to him, and ac- 
cordingly in about two minutes he entered, and cheer- 
fully volunteered his services. He was one of a party 
who were tending a herd of three hundred cattle on 
the higher mountain-pastures, and he was about to 
return, with his donkey and a supply of bread, from 
a foraging excursion to these lower regions. His 
appearance was agreeable; he wore a highland garb, 
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—the round cap of Bearn, a jacket, which he now 
carried over his shoulders, knee-breeches and leg- 
gings, all of the same rough woollen materials, and 
of a russet-brown colour; long black hair flowed 
down his back, he was exceedingly deaf, and ap- 
peared of extreme age. He said I must make up 
my mind to sleep in his cabane, and be content with 
black bread and milk, his only fare ; and he warned 
me of a mist on the morrow that might obstruct my 
plan of ascending to the lake : I nevertheless joyfully 
accepted these conditions, being quite ready for any 
adventure, and equally indifferent as to food and 
lodging. Accordingly, we sallied forth, at about half- 
past one, for the wild residence of my ‘Old Man of 
the Mountain.’” 


For awhile the scenery reminded Mr. Paris 
of the Alpine Faulhorn: and he took the ascent 
easily, since the old man’s Rosinante was a 
donkey well nigh as old as himself, “ possessed 
with a strange spirit of contradiction, and an 
appetite perfectly marvellous :”— 


“ Hitherto we had been climbing the roots of the 
Pic du Midi de Pau, as if we had meditated the 
ascent of that mountain, but at this point we turned 
to the right and bore down towards the bank of the 
torrent, where the ass had to be unpacked previous 
to its being driven through the stream, since the 
slight pine-bridge that was thrown across was not of 
sufficient breadth or strength to sustain it. After this 
passage we began the labour of the excursion; my 
highland guide having here thought proper to protect 
his naked feet by immersing them in a huge pair of 
sabots or wooden shoes. We ascended by a crooked 
path of rock, through wild firs and immediately op- 
posite to the Pic du Midi; so you may well imagine 
the grandeur of the scenery. This famous mountain 
is base and precipitous, soaring aloft in a huge cone, 
and having a notch in its impending crest like a pair 
of gaping jaws, with which it would seem eager to 
grasp the heavens. I should think it impossible to 
find a better point for viewing it than that afforded 
by this ascent ; and to those who, being struck by its 
singular form and wild aspect as seen from the Parc 
at Pau, may wish to view the giant nearer, I could 
give no better advice than that they should undertake 
a pilgrimage to the Lac de l’Ours. Among the rocks 
of this wilderness we met three young mountaineers 
conducting a white steed to the country below. As 
a matter of course they took off their caps to me,— 
for such even is the universal custom among these 
sons of nature,—and they then laughed and joked 
with the old man, with whom they seemed on terms 
of familiarity, probably belonging to the same settle- 
ment. I was very much struck with the magnificent 
appearance of one of them: he was upwards of six 
feet in height, with dark curling hair, full expressive 
eyes, and with a mouth that disclosed a row of teeth 
as white as thev were regular. He inquired where I 
was going, and then wished me every delight and 
happiness: such is the innate politeness of a French- 
man, even in his most uncivilized condition. The 
air became now sharp and chilly; we had left the 
shelter of the pine-woods and had entered the open 
regions of pasture, where nothing met the eye but 
huge rocks, gorges deep and dangerous, wherein the 
snow yet lay unmelted, and a wild expanse of grass 
bedecked with the purple flower of the Jris. About 
five o’clock in the day my aged guide and his donkey 
came to a sudden pause in the midst of an assemblage 
of granite boulders, but my eye, unacquainted as yet 
with mountain dwellings, did not comprehend the 
object of our delay: the old man, however, began to 
unpack, and upon observing a pile of stones that 
appeared to have been artificially arranged, I was 
told that it was the hut where I was to pass the 
night. This wild habitation, composed of pieces of 
rock roughly piled together to the height of four or 
five feet, was covered in by rude planks of pine-wood, 
which in turn were kept in their places by an outer 
layer of stones. Stooping low I entered, and found 
two highlanders asleep, covered with bear-skins and 
heavy cloaks, upon a raised platform composed of 
the leaves of the fir, which occupied the whole cabane, 
with the exception of a narrow strip at the end, where 
a wood-fire was burning, before which I eagerly 
seated myself, and was soon joined by my venerable 
guide, who invited me out to eat some black bread 
and drink a bow! of milk with him after our fatigues, 








Upon issuing forth the air felt both cold and wintry, 
and was strongly contrasted with the temperature to 
which I had been lately accustomed, whence I in- 
ferred the great elevation of my present position. I 
perceived that we were among barren summits and 
dreary hills of grass, and at length I discerned the 
tawny cattle hitherto lost to my careless eye from 
the immensity of the slopes upon which they were 
feeding. The dews now began to fall and the mists 
to boil up from the deep gulf below, and ere I had 
finished my rude repast they came careering along 
the mountain-sides, and shortly involved us in a pre- 
mature night.” 

The evening, though long, was got over, by 
the aid of ill-understood nye | with the 
occupants of the hut, four men and a boy, and 
a supper of boiled milk and black bread. 

“ Having satiated our appetites we retired to rest, 
but it was stifling work, the cabane being far too 
small for five men and a stout boy ; for we lay close 
to each other like niggers in a slave-ship, the heels 
of the alternate bodies being placed in juxtaposition 
with the heads of their neighbours, and the entire 
mass being then covered with cloaks and the skins 
of sheep and bears. You may well imagine that 
sleep came with some reluctance: I was desperately 
cramped, the cattle-bells rang incessantly, and the 
fleas came in troops and marked me as their own. 
At length the Lethean dew fell upon me, and I tossed 
about in disturbed slumbers, pursued with agony 
through my dreams by wild goblin clouds, or by 
mountains quickened into life and preparing to 
smother me. I awoke at sunrise with most un- 
pleasing sensations of cold; the cabane was empty, 
and the doorless aperture gave access to the heavy 
mist of the morning. At about half-past five my old 
friend returned from the cattle, and we then sat 
down to bread and milk, after which, having received 
from him all proper instructions, I started for the 
lake, which was about an hour’s scramble distant. 
The day overhead promised fairly, but bodies of mist 
were whisking and flying round the shoulders of the 
Pic du Midi, like the giant's dress fluttering in the 
wind: I, however, commenced by climbing a steep 
hill of stones and slippery grass, and then traversing 
the sloping side of a most dismal and barren ridge. 
There was one very awkward place to pass, where 
the rock was smooth and slaty, and ran down with 
an inclination that was almost perpendicular towards 
the torrent: it was luckily only about six yards 
across, but yet of sufficient width to render its passage 
unpleasant. I crept over that distance on the sides 
of my feet, but not without the expectation of being 
shot like an arrow to the regions below. I found the 
lake as I had supposed, a small sheet of water, with 
the attributes of the mountain element,—transpa- 
rency and beauty of colouring: it was surrounded 
also by savage summits of austere aspect, sprinkled 
with snows and strewed with débris. I looked around 
in vain for the bears which have given it their name; 
they no longer range the mountains unmolested, and 
it is but seldom that one visits even this remote spot. 
I gazed, however, with infinite satisfaction upon the 
desolate scene, where not a sound disturbed the air 
save the rushing of water, neither did a living object 
present itself except an eagle, whose majestic move- 
ments I watched with much interest; but soon the 
rising mists shrouded the prospect, and heavy clouds 
came battling up the hollows, reminding me that I 
had to recross the slaty pass which I had before en- 
countered. It was lucky that I took the hint; for 
suddenly so dense a fog enveloped me, that I could 
see only a few yards in advance: however, I reached 
the herdsman’s hut in safety.’ 

We must not begin another adventure this 
week, however strongly invited, since Mr. Paris 
describes too minutely to be brief. Ere long, 
however, we shall again tempt the summer 
tourist. 





George Selwyn and his Contemporaries; with 

Memoirs and Notes. By J. Heneage Jesse. 
(Second Notice.) 

ConceRNING the portraiture which these vo- 

lumes exhibit of the habits and manners of the 

pleasure-seeking portion of the aristocracy, it is 

difficult to afford extended specimens, Scattered 





up and down the pages will be found an abun. 
dance of little traits, which collectively tell, byt 
which individually would not be thought ve 
significant. On the whole, however, there js m 
mistaking a few leading points of distinction 
between the contemporaries of Selwyn and their 
successors of our times. 

The first, (to which we have already alluded,) 
. . ? 
is the absence, or at least the inertness, of the 
antagonist force of democracy, with all the 
jealousies, the fears, and the bitternesses which 
its present activity occasions. The politics of 
Selwyn’s days were a pastime, or a breathin 
exercise of the intellects, rather than the caden 
business of a gentleman’s life. The passions 
excited were expended chiefly in the struggle 
for the loaves and fishes,—the perquisites of a 
few parliamentary families, dealt out accordin 
to the shuffling and cutting of parties, of which 
the interests of the country were the pretexts 
rather than the end. The war of opinions, which 
has since so much embittered life throughout 
all Europe, was, then, scarcely commenced, 
Materials indeed for the formation and demon- 
stration of opinion were gradually collecting: 
and a slow and silent improvement in the self- 
education and position of the middle classes was 
preparing the way for that explosion, of which 
the American revolt afforded the first spark ; 
but the truth was not yet felt, that party 
faction in the people was, indeed, but the 
madness of the many for the benefit of the 
few; or that higher objects were attainable by 
a wiser course. Accordingly, the political 
topics and allusions contained in these letters, 
turn chiefly on who is, or is not, to have 
certain places, or on imputed intrigues going 
forward to strengthen or to overthrow the mi- 
nistry of the hour; with an occasional reference 
to the arts and practices of borough-mongering 
and vote-bartering. The only occasions, in 
which we have discovered in the correspondence 
anything like excitement, occurs in the notice 
of an opposition got up against Selwyn for the 
representation of Gloucester ; (where the gra- 
vamen of offence is the invasion by mere wealth 
of the birth-rights of aristocracy ; or, rather, of 
commerce upon the privilege of land;) and in 
reference to the Wilkes contest, —contem- 
poraneous events: yet in these passages, ridicule 
and contempt are more conspicuous than resent- 
ment. Thus Gilly Williams writes :— 

“T am heartily sorry, my dear George, that this 
d—d carpenter* has made matters so serious with 
you ; but in the end it will only make your retum 
more expensive to you. However, let your confusion 
be ever so great, it is composure to the city of London. 
Wilkes is at the head of a thousand people, a declared 
candidate, and the bets in Change Alley, whether he 
will succeed or no, make another regular stock, and 
find as much employment for the brokers as ever the 
India business did. To-day they gave sixty to return 
one hundred if he was elected. Mackereth was in 
the Alley, and had various negotiations.” 

And again, in other letters :— 

“T have nothing to say, my dear George, but to 
wish you joy on being safely landed. Wilkes succeeds 
justasyou wished him todo. To-day heis one hundred 
and seventy-two, while all the others are between 
five and six hundred. I believe the opposition was 
nibbling at this precious child to see what could be 
made of him, and now he is ——, they will leave him 
so. The mob of both cities, [Gloucester and London] 
equally drunk, insulted his Majesty last night with 
‘ Wilkes for ever, and no Jack Bute!’ but it is all 
English liberty, at which the foreigners stare, but the 
natives perfectly understand. They have all been to 
see what they call the Election, and some of them 
stood up on the hustings by Wilkes himself. If 
Lauraguais had been here, I am not certain that he 
would not have proposed himself a candidate,and with 





® A timber-merchant, who, in the general election which 
took place in this year, canvassed the city of Gloucester in 
opposition to Selwyn, but with very indifferent success. 
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almost as good pretensions as the other. * * Indeed, 
my dear George, I received a very great pleasure 
from your note of yesterday. I hope you gave the 

nter a duster in his retreat, which will teach 
him not to be so frolicsome for the future. I hear 
he was tempted by Leadbeater’s men, who had often 
found you napping on great occasions in the middle 
of your constituents. Is not this a proper time to 
mark Alderman Harris’s services to you with some- 
thing lucrative from the D. of Grafton? I believe 
he would join with me, that some such thing would 
be a great encouragement to your friends. * * Squint- 
ing Wilkes and ‘liberty’ are everything with us. It 
js searce safe to go the other side of Temple Bar, 
without having that obliquity of vision.” 

The aristocratic feeling is even more strongly 
expressed by Lord Carlisle; but still half 
laughingly :-— 

“] was very sorry to find by your last you had an 
opposition at Gloucester. Why did you not set his 
timber-yard a fire ? What can a man mean, who has 
not an idea separated from the foot-square of a Nor- 
way deal plank, by desiring to be in Parliament ? 
Perhaps, if you could have got any body to have 
asked him his reasons for such an unnatural attempt, 
the fact of his being unable to answer what he had 
never thought about, might have made him desist. 
But these beasts are monstrously obstinate, and about 
as well bred as the great dogs they keep in their yards. 
But I hope to hear soon that you have chained this 
animal, and prevented him from doing you much 
harm.” 

At this time, also, the social circles were as 
little exposed, as the political, to the invasion of 
the Goths. The steam-engine had not as yet 
raised the cotton lords to a level with the lords 
of acres. Commercial wealth was but sporadic, 
and extended not epidemically to whole classes. 
In those days, with few exceptions, birds of a 
feather alone flocked together; and there were 
no newspapers expressly dedicated to laying 
bare the nakedness of the exclusive circles. 
Accordingly, Selwyn’s correspondence may be 
considered as something like family letters, in 
which formality and ofttimes decency are set 
aside, in the consciousness that ‘it would go no 
further,”’ that facts or strictures would be con- 
fined to the circle, within which a conventional 
and good-humoured morality was ready to 
pardon any sins which did not misbecome a man 
ofstation. In those times, also, high-pressure 
religion had not been called into the service of 
politics; and ultra-rigorism was not adopted on 
reasons of state. The consequences were, that 
with more plain speaking, there was less hy- 
pocrisy and less moral pretension; while they, 
whose passions would ill brook the control of 
opinion, were less cynical in their disorders, 
and preserved amidst their orgies and dissipa- 
tions something of the habits, the conversation, 
and the accomplishments of gentlemen. 

Another characteristic of the times strongly 
marked in these letters, is, that science had not 
as yet forced itself upon the attention of the 
upper classes; few or no traces are to be 
found in these letters of political economy, 
political morality, or any of the graver questions 
of ethics, the maxims and dicta of which enter 
tither, as fact or figure, into the common com- 
munications of the nineteenth century; and even 
the literature of the day,—as exhibited in the 
letters of Lords Holland and Carlisle,—is purely 
Imaginative,—and was as much an amusement, 
as the card-table or the turf. This absence of 
inportant topics gives to the correspondence a 
frip ery air of levity, that will shock the more 
pr ish readers, quite as much as the frequent 
looseness of language and matter; which, truth 
to say, are now and then somewhat offensive. 
The manners of the young aristocrats were 
then little better than an heir-loom descending 
from the Regent Orleans and Louis the Fifteenth’s 
courts, and imported into England not much the 
Worse for wear; someremnants also of the verbal 





coarsenesses and “selling of bargains” of the 
two first Georges’ reigns, were still in vogue; 
and did not, indeed, quite ay till the 
present generation. George IV., it is said, 
could be as rude and plain-spoken on occasions, 
as if he had not been “the best bred gentleman 
in Europe.” 

In all these characteristics of fashionable life, 
Lord March (afterwards Duke of Queensberry) 
bears the bell. Involved in a perpetual series 
of horse-racing, gambling and intrigue, he has 
always two (occasionally three) mistresses on his 
hands at the same time, and he speaks of these 
things as if they were the natural graces of high 
life. But he writes with such a lone flow of 
spirits, that the reader forgets how far his conduct 
is “pleasant, but wrong.” Take, for instance, 
the following letter — 

“The muff you sent me by the Duke of Richmond 
I like prodigiously ; vastly better than if it had been 
tigré, or of any glaring colour: several are now 
making after it. I send you by this post full directions 
about all my commissions, as I quite despair of 
coming to you. I wish I had set out immediately 
after Newmarket, which I believe I should have done 
if had not taken a violent fancy for one of the opera 
girls.* This passion isa littleabated, and [hope it will 
be quite so before you and the Rena come over, else I 
fear it will interrupt our society. But whatever is 
the case, as I have a real friendship and affection for 
the Rena, I shall show her every mark of regard and 
consideration, and be vastly happy to see her. I 
consider her as a friend, and certainly as one that I 
love very much, and as such, I hope she will have 
some indulgence for my follies. A contrary behaviour 
will only separate us entirely, which I should be 
sorry for, and upon the footing that we have lived for 
some time past, it would be quite ridiculous and 
affected. You may talk to her a little about this at 
a distance. I spoke to the Duke of Grafton about 
your being in France, and I will take an opportunity 
of saying something about it tohim again, only to show 
your attention as to the Parliament. This moment 
my servant brings me your letter by le Roi. I will 
enquire for a lodging for the Rena, for I agree with 
you entirely, that you have no room for her in your 
house, and it is as well to avoid all the nonsense that 
would be said about it. I shall have every thing in 
readiness, that she may immediately go to her own 
hotel, for she certainly cannot come either to yours 
or mine.—&e. &c.” 

Everything in this letter is remarkable. The 
muff—the appeal to Selwyn to negotiate with 
the deposed favourite,—and the Earl’s own in- 
terference with the minister to excuse Selwyn’s 
absence from his parliamentary duties :—happy 
days, in which whippers-in and treasury letters 
were unknown, or disregarded. The muff, the 
least intelligible to our readers of the three, was 
part and parcel of the full dress of bag, sword, 
solitaire and embroidery, then commonly worn 
by gentlemen; a dress which must have ex- 
ercised a considerable influence on manners, by 
restraining the wearer, for the time being, from 
athletic pursuits, confining him to his sedan 
chair, and separating him from all close contact 
with the people. Mr. Jesse, quoting Wraxall, 
observes that— 

—*the costume, which is now confined to the levee, 
or drawing-room, was then worn by persons of con- 
dition, with few exceptions, everywhere and every 
day. Mr. Fox and his friends, who might be said 
to dictate to the town, affecting a style of neglect 
about their persons, and manifesting a contempt of all 
the usages hitherto established, first threw a sort of 
discredit on dress. From the House of Commons, 
and the clubs in St. James's Street, it spread through 
the private assemblies of London. But, though 
gradually undermined, and insensibly perishing of an 
atrophy, dress never fell till the era of Jacobinism 
and of Equality, in 1793 and 1794. It was then 
that pantaloons, cropped hair, and shoe-strings, as 
well as the total abolition of buckles and ruffles, to- 
gether with the disuse of hair-powder, characterized 





* “ The Zamperini,” (of whom a most coquettish and be 
witching engraving is given among the illustrations). 





the men ; while ladies exhibited heads rounded ‘ a la 
victime et a la guillotine, as if ready for the stroke of 
the axe.” 

This we consider to be somewhat overstated. 
The full dress suit, though still used at assem- 
blies, balls, the opera, &c., seems on less solemn 
occasions to have been gradually, and at the 
dictate of convenience, abandoned, somewhere 
about the close of the American war; but cocked 
hats and swords lingered on: we ourselves re- 
member one, and but one, old gentleman, in 
snuff-coloured dittos, garnished with gold lace, 
and with cocked hat to match. But as the 
Duke of Orleans (£galité), after his residence 
in England, introduced into France the English 
buckskin breeches and boots, (of which the top 
boots still to be seen on the French stage are 
the legitimate descendants,) such must have 
been the morning costume of that day. The 
gradual decline of fine dressing was more refer- 
able to the rouérie of the young men of fashion 
than to imitation; and as far as individual in- 
fluence was concerned, it is probable that the 
Prince of Wales had as much to do with it as 
Mr. Fox. The immediate and death blow, how- 
ever, to aristocratic distinctions of dress, was 
the hair-powder tax; on which occasion the 
fashion of unpowdered crops was set by the 
then Duke of Norfolk. 

But to return from this episode, there is some- 
thing amusing in Lord March's naive appeal to 
Selwyn, (which is repeated again and again in 
other letters,) to help him out of his scrape with 
his old mistress, when he takes to a newer love. 
It shows that the young man was not destitute 
of good-nature, within the bounds of his con- 
ventional morality; but it does not the less 
mark the heartless selfishness of what is called 
gallantry, which, even in a good-natured man, 
can thus require a woman to raise or to depress 
her sensibility and affection, as it may suit his 
temporary convenience, and which whistles the 
object of passion on and off, as the hot or cold 
fit happens to prevail. The anecdote, too, 
throws a glimmer of light on the imputed 
double parentage of Malle. Fagniani, not other- 
wise very comprehensible. . 

We cannot find space for the many striking 
extracts which we have marked as exhibiting 
the laborious idleness of Selwyn and his friends ; 
but the following may serve as an illustration. 
The writer is Mr. Rigby (Horace Walpole’s 
Rigby) :— 

“T am just got home from a cock-match, where I 
have won forty pounds in ready money ; and, not 
having dined, am waiting till I hear the rattle of the 
coaches from the House of Commons, in order to 
dine at White’s ; and now I will begin my journal, 
for in that style I believe my ietters will be best re- 
ceived, considering our situations. I held my reso- 
lution of not going to the Ridotto till past three 
o'clock ; when, finding nobody was willing to sit any 
longer but Boone, who was not able, I took, as I 
thought, the least of two evils, and so went there 
rather than to bed, but found it so infinitely dull that 
I retired in half an hour. The next morning I heard 
there had been extreme deep play, and that Harry 
Furnese went drunk from White's at six o'clock, 
and won the dear memorable sum of one thousand 
guineas, He won the chief part of Doneraile and 
Bob Bertie. * * Friday night I was at the Oratorio, 
where there was very little company, and Saturday 
at the Opera, where there was less. * * I supped 
that night téte-a-téte with Metham, who was d—d 
angry with Hubby Bubby+ for having invited all the 
Musquetaires to supper but him. He went to sleep 
at twelve, and I to White's, where I stayed till six. 
Sunday I dined out of town, at Chelsea College, with 
Mr. Winnington and Mr. Townshend, whom I think 
a good agreeable man. Yesterday I spent good part 
of the day with my Lord Coke at a cock-match, and 
went, towards the latter end of Quin’s benefit, to 
Marianne, where I found he had not greatly pleased.” 





‘+ Probably the famous Bubb Doddington.” 
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In reference to Garrick’s acting Othello, there 
is a note of some interest :-— 

“ Determined to judge for himself, in regard to the 
merits of Garrick’s acting, Quin, on the night on 
which his rival was announced to perform Othello, 
secured himself a place in the pit of the rival theatre. 
About this period had been published Hogarth’s 
famous prints of ‘Marriage & la Mode,’ in one of 
which, it will be remembered, is introduced a negro 
foot-boy entering the apartment with a tea-equipage. 
To the quick fancy of Quin, (naturally on the watch 
to turn his rival into ridicule,) it may readily be 
imagined that there appeared a ludicrous similarity 
between the appearance of the foot-boy and the 
blackened face and diminutive figure of Garrick. 
Accordingly, when the latter made his re-appearance 
in the third or fourth act, Quin suddenly exclaimed, 
loud enough to afford amusement to half the pit, 
‘ Here is Pompey, but where are the tea-things ?’” 

Garrick, it appears, was aware of his failure: 
for he is recorded as having said, ‘I once acted 
the part to my cost.” 

The letters of Walpole to be found in this 
collection are not many; nor do they differ from 
the generality of his already printed correspon- 
dence. We venture, however, on a short ex- 
tract from one, as glittering with well-known 
names :— 

“TI was in your debt before, for making over 
Madame du Deffand to me, who is delicious; that is, 
as often as I can get her fifty years back ; but she is 
as eager about what happens every day as I am about 
the last century. I sup there twice a week, and bear 
all her dull company for the sake of the Regent. I 
might go to her much oftener, but my curiosity to see 
every body and every thing is insatiable, especially 
having lost so much time by my confinement. I have 
been very ill a long time, and mending much longer, 
for every two days undo the groundI get. The fogs 
and damps which, with your leave, are greater and 
more frequent than in England, kill me. However 
it is the country in the world to be sick and grow old 
in. The first step towards being in fashion is to lose 
an eye ora tooth. Young people I conclude there 
are, but where they exist I don’t gness: not that I 
complain ; it is charming to totter into vogue. IfI 
could but run about all the morning, I should be 
content to limp into good company in the evening. 
They humour me and fondle me so, and are so good 
natured, and make me keep my armed chair, and 
rise for nobody, and hand out nobody, and don’t 
stare at one’s being a skeleton, that I grow to like 
them exceedingly, and to be pleased with living here, 
which was far from the case at first: but then there 
was no soul in Paris but philosophers, whom I wished 
in heaven, though they do not wish themselves so. 
They are so overbearing and so underbred. Your 
old flame, the Queen, was exceedingly kind to me at 
my presentation. Madame Geoffrin is extremely 
what I had figured her, only with less wit and more 
sense than I expected. The Duchess d’Aiguillon is 
delightful, frank, and jolly, and handsome and good- 
humoured, with dignity too. There is another set in 
which I live much, and to my taste, but very different 
from all I have named, Madame de Rochford, and 
the set at the Luxembourg. My newest acquaintance 
is Monsieur de Maurepas, with whom I am much 
taken, though his countenance and person are so like 
the late Lord Hardwicke. From the little I have 
seen of him, we have reason I believe to thank 
Madame de Pompadour for his disgrace. At the 
Marquis de Brancas’ I dined with the Duce de Brissac, 
in his red stockings: in short, I think my winter will 
be very well amused, whether Mr. Garrick and Mr. 
Pitt act or not. I beg your pardon, my dear sir, for 
this idle letter ; yet don't let it lie in your work- 
basket. When you have a quarter ofan hour, awake, 
and to spare, I wish you would bestow it on me. 
There are no such things as bons mots here to send 
you, and I cannot hope that you will send me your 
own. Next to them, I should like Charles Towns- 
hend’s, but I don’t desire Betty's. I forgot to tell 
you that I sometimes go to Baron d’Olbach’s, but I 
have left off his dinners, as there was no bearing the 
authors, and philosophers, and savants, of which he 
has a pigeon-house full. They soon turned my head 
with a new system of antediluvian deluges, which 
they haye invented to prove the eternity of matter. 





The Baron is persuaded that Pall Mall is paved with 
lava or deluge stones. In short, nonsense for non- 
sense, I like the Jesuits better than the philosophers. 
* * Say a great deal for me to Lord March, and to 
the Rena’s dog's touffe ébourifée. ‘The old President 
would send his compliments to you, ifhe remembered 
you or any thing else.” 

Among the more lively and elegant letters in 
these volumes, are three of the Earl of Carlisle, 
written from Italy; there are also a very few 
from Charles Fox, and from the Hon. H. St. 
John, who was in waiting on George the Third’s 
brother, the Duke of York, at the time when 
that Prince died, at Monaco. Among these last, 
there is one letter of some historic value in re- 
ference to the silly reports, not long ago revived, 
of the Duke's having perished by poison. Of 
G. Selwyn’s own letters we have scarcely a spe- 
cimen; but he is amply depicted in the letters 
of his correspondents, in which he figures as 
one very universally liked, and by many even 
loved,—apparently for an easy good nature, an 
Aristippus-like power of accommodation to 
other men’s tastes, and above all for principles 
nicely attuned in harmony with those of his 
friends. 

The second volume brings us down to the 
year 1770; and as Selwyn’s life extended over 
twenty years beyond that date, we are at no 
distant day to have (it may be presumed) two 
more volumes to range with the present. These, 
as they approach our own times, must rise in 
interest; and we shall, for the present, reserve 
our strictures, and say nothing that may tend 
to delay their appearance. 

In taking leave of the present publication, a 

uestion suggests itself for consideration, as to 
the relative merits of Selwyn’s days and our 
own; whether our hair shirts and confessionals, 
our Low Church fanaticism, our bitter polemical 
politics, and political polemics, our prudish 
private morals and public cynicism, are to be 
received as evidence of a higher state of civili- 
zation, than the coarse jollity and careless un- 
masked profligacy of the olden time! Are the 
open and distinct avowal and defence of class 
interests better or worse than the pensioned 
subserviency of our fathers to “‘ wha-ever might 
be meenister’’? Are the wholesale bribery of 
entire populations, the ‘‘ doing what we like with 
our own” tenantry, the close union of political 
demoralization with personal pretences to super- 
human virtue, better or worse than family bo- 
roughs, parliamentary jobbing, and a candid, 
though barefaced, avowal of not being, per- 
sonally, better than we should be? 

This is a question which we will not pretend 
to decide: let every one judge for himself. For 
us, it is enough to say, that the comparison 
speaks of a vast change in the condition of the 
aristocratic classes, and in that of the people at 
large. Be it for good or for evil, it is a step from 
which there is no retreat,—a step dependent on 
material and moral causes which cannot be 
annihilated, and which the strong man must 
follow, no less than the weak. Some there are 
who look back on the past with a fond and 
anxious regret: it were wiser, far wiser, to look 
forward to the coming on of a (no very remote) 
time, for an hereafter requiring forethought and 
preparation, and pregnant with changes of a 
far more consequential import. 





Hints to Servants: a Poetical and Modernized 
Version of Dean Swift's celebrated Directions, 
Sec. By an Upper Servant. With twelve Ori- 
ginal Designs by Kenny Meadows. Wilson. 

Lord Orrery, looking from the heights of his 

own aristocratic station, upon the jeu d’esprit 

here ‘ modernized,” taxed the Dean with 

want of dignity in condescending to so low a 

subject; and Fanlkener insulted the mighty ma- 





jesty of the Drapier with his lackadaisical praise 
But these outrages on genius, perpetrated by 
presumptuous ee are trifles when com- 
pared with the onslaught at present before ys 
Less, perhaps, could not be expected from one 
who could so far mistake, as to contemplate a 
versified improvement on the nervous prose and 
condensed irony of such an original. Garrick 
indeed, for the purposes of the stage, strung H 
few of the sentences in a gingling rhyme, and 
contrived not to let the wit wholly evaporate: 
but not even he could make verse a better me. 
dium for the conveyance of a bright thought 
than the prose of the greatest prose Writer 
of hisday. What, then, can be said for the self. 
delusion which has misled this our transverser 
into so complete a forgetfulness of the Horatian 
quid valeant humeri? Instead of a concentra- 
tion of the matter, he has diluted it beyond the 
infinitesimality of an homeopathic potion. In 
the place of the vigorous, energetic cadences of 
the Dean’s lively and Saxon English, we have 
an unmusical succession of pointless couplets, of 
the true Touchstone dogtrot sempiternity, 
“ Eating, drinking, and sleeping hours ex- 
cepted,” the author might have gone on to the 
end of time. But of his fitness for the task he 
has undertaken, it is fairest, perhaps, to let him- 
self afford the measure. 


Once on a time a Rev'rend Dean 
There lived (and you know whom I mean), 
Keen as a hawk each fault to seize, 
And Swi/t to blame, as slow to please ; 
Swell'd up with pride to height of tumour, 
Though all admired his dogged humour. 

But since our Pompey knew not how 
To speak, as ‘twere, but in ‘ bow wow!’ 
The muse invites me to rehearse 
His constant bark in doggrel verse: 
Keen irony can't hope to chime 
Without some small relief from rhyme, 
Though where you'd feel the sharpest tingle, 
You lose the smart amidst the jingle! 

* * * * * 


T've tried to make him look more recent, 
And dock’d him where he’s quite indecent. 
On one thing you may quite rely,— 

Iam no busy, base Paul Pry. 

My best advices really flow, 

From what I really ‘ happ’n’ to know, 

Nor could escape in any wise, 

Save shutting both my ears and eyes. 

Although the book extends to seventy-six 
pages, it is not a complete rendering of Swift's 
matter, but a selection, rather, of particular 
passages. The professed cause of omission is to 
prune away the indecencies, which modern pru- 
dery will not tolerate ; but inapprehensiveness 
of the wit of Swift has perhaps more to do than 
prudery with the curtailment. Thus, in the 
advice to the butler, we find— 

Wipe knives, rub tables, clean your plate— 

What can be more appropriate ?— 

With table-cloths: ‘tis bold and dashing, 

But saves in dusters and in washing. 
in which we miss the humorous conclusion of 
Swift : ‘and in reward for such good husbandry, 
my judgment is that you may lawfully make 
use of the finest damask napkins for nightcaps 
for yourself.” 

Another passage, of the quaintest Rabelaisian 
fun almost wholly omitted, claims our notice :— 
“ A servant's candlesticks are generally broken, 
for nothing can last for ever. But you may find 
out many expedients. You may conveniently 
stick your candle into a bottle ; or with a lump 
of butteragainst the wainscot; in a powder-hor, 
or in an old shoe, or in a cleft stick, or in the 
barrel of a pistol, or upon its own grease ona 
table; in a coffee-cup or a drinking-glass, @ 
horn-can, a tea-pot, atwisted napkin, a mustard- 
pot, an ink-horn, a marrow-bone, a piece of 
dough, or you may cut a hole in a loaf, and 
stick it there.” In the advice to the butler 
there is yet another omission :—‘“ If any one 
desires a glass of bottled ale, first shake the 
bottle, to see whether anything be in it; then 
taste it, to see what liquor it is, that you may 
not be mistaken ; and, lastly, wipe the mouth of 
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ee — 
the bottle with the palm of your hand, to show 
our cleanliness.” We could find in our hearts 
to continue our quotation of passages overlooked 
or neglected in the version, as compensation for 
the dreary task through which we have been 
led by this wretched rhymester, would time and 
space permit. 
It may be asked, perhaps, why we have be- 
stowed a column on a work of which we have 
ken so slightingly, and we will answer the 
question. It is by comparisons such as it suggests 
and affords between the past and the present, 
that the fullest notion may be obtained of the 
vast abyss of dulness, into which the paths 
that literature at present affects, is rapidly lead- 
ing. If flimsy publications prevail, it is because 
their Meecenases prevail also. The fault lies 
principally with the public; and the discourage- 
ment cast before all attempts at manly or pro- 
found thought, and the eager demand for picture- 
books, or illustrated works, as they are called, 
are among the prominent causes which have 
brought us to this pass. Every year the pro- 
ductions of the press are becoming more feeble 
and worthless—too fortunate when they are 
not vulgar, slangy, and demoralizing. To dip 
occasionally into the pages of Swift, of Field- 
ing, of Pope, of Smollett, is to be transported 
into another world—a world of wisdom without 
cant, and of truthful morality without affectation ; 
and above all, a world which keeps the mind on 
a wholesome stretch, and which, while it excites 
the imagination, does not leave the reasoning 
faculty without its due pabulum: and this 
must be our excuse. Why and how modern 
literature has sunk to its present level, is, more- 
over, a question that cannot too often be put 
to the public. Here, too, we see one of the 
prevailing follies of the day fully displayed,— 
the substitution of the pencil for the pen. The 
twelve engravings will probably serve asa pass- 
port to a volume which otherwise must have 
fallen still-born. We know not, indeed, whe- 
ther the pictures may not have been the cause 
of the poem; such things are of daily occur- 
rence: at all events, they monopolize the merit 
of the publication. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Pastor Chief; or the Escape of the Vaudois: 
a Tale of the Seventeenth Century, 3 vols—* The 
Pastor Chief’ has agreeably surprised us. Upon 
80 many a party banner has been written, the 
name of that heroic people, the Waldenses, that we 
shrunk from this novel. Its author, however, though 
wholly Protestant, as any one undertaking so lofty a 
theme, with Milton’s immortal sonnet by way of de- 
vice, should be, is honest, liberal, and charitable in 
his manner of viewing the events and personages of 
history. He not only finds excuses for Madame de 
Maintenon, but paints her as having been in reality 
the sincere and saintly person she so long and wearily 
personified. But how, asks some reader, does a full- 
length portrait of Madame de Maintenon and life at 
Versailles come into such atale? It is thus. <A cer- 
tain Anima di Solara, brought up in the valley of 
Angrogna, by the Vaudois pastor Arnaud, is claimed 
by her legal protector, Madame de Soany, conducted 
(in tears at having to part from a certain Walter 
Durand) to the court of Paris: there, by gentle de- 
vices of court favour, seduced into the court of £ the 
scarlet Lady,’ and, what is sadder, persuaded to forget 
her old lover, and to make a brilliant marriage with 
a Piedmontese nobleman, the Marquis of Pianezza. 
She accompanies him to the court of Victor Ama- 
deus, and thus gets involved in the persecution of the 
fiends of her childhood. Let no one, however, 
fancy this unworthy Anima to be the heroine of the 
novel: that honour is claimed by Marie Arnaud, 
the Vaudois pastor's daughter, who stands by her 
father’s side in the hour of prayer, in the mo- 
ment of escape, and in the terrors of battle, calm, 
Womanly, but resolved; and who even confronts tor- 
ture fearlessly rather than deny her faith or betray 

cause. The heroic maiden, however, is a true 





woman: she loves Walter Durand, and dreams the 
love to be reciprocal, till awakened by a disclosure 
forced from him by the return of the renegade Anima 
to the scene of conflict, and his desire to save her. 
But in this trying and terrible crisis, even Marie does 
not falter, the lofty tone of the character being never, 
for one instant, forgotten by the novelist. We have 
told enough of the invention of the story. Many, 
however, will not read it so much for the imaginary 
interest powerfully conjured up, as to find in it one 
more recapitulation of the marches and counter- 
marches, the sufferings and the sieges, of the faithful 
people among whom the scene is laid. So be it. As 
singularly clear of party feelings and prejudices, we 
can recommend ‘ The Pastor Chief’ to all classes of 
readers. 

The Renewal, and other Poems, by C. Shaw.—‘ The 
Renewal’ is a descriptive poem; whose subject is the 
village of Netherbury, near the town of Bridport, in the 
county of Dorset. The author states, truly enough, 
that “ local descriptions are seldom interesting to the 
general reader :"—to make them so is, nevertheless, 
an achievement within the resources of poetry; but 
the pen, for the purpose, should be such a one as his 
who sang of *‘ Sweet Auburn,’ and presents it to all 
hearts as the “loveliest village of the plain.” As if 
to prevent the possibility of our consenting to this 
author’s notion, that the cause of his failure resides in 
his theme, he has published some minor poems—of 
which a favourable specimen, in the following verse, 
will show our readers what he makes of it when his 
subject is a poetical and popular one. If he wants 
the power for exalting an unpropitious theme, he pos- 
sesses, by way of compensation, the converse faculty 
of applying the “art of sinking,” with considerable 
effect, to a spiritual or tender one :— 

When he who now utters this sad farewell ! 
In sorrow departing has left you behind, 
Think still that his heart of affection will tell, 
Will tell of his sisters so fond and so kind. 

Papers of Regnault, edited by William de Bary.— 
Waste papers. 

Leisure Hours, by C. B. Greatrex, jun.—Here we 
have again the old plea of minority urged. If, while 
young, Mr. Greatrex were to employ his “ leisure 
hours’ better than in the composition of such 
rhymes as these, he might greatly increase his chance 
of one day producing something which might be 
offered to the public without apology. 

Study of Creation, by P. J. Wright.—This little 
brochure contains the substance of a lecture delivered 
at Truroin Cornwall. It is full of suggestive matter, 
and may profitably be read by those who wish to know 
something of the nature of physical philosophy with- 
out having leisure to pursue a regular course of 
study. 

Oriental Cylinders, No. I.—Mr. Cullimore has 
published engravings of the Babylonian cylinders in 
the British Museum, for the purpose of exciting at- 
tention to these curious relics of remote antiquity. 
As the engravings are unaccompanied by any de- 
scriptive letter-press, we can do no more than 
announce the publication. 
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tage, by Mrs. Ellis, post 8vo. 4s. cl—The Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
Vol. IL, Part L., 8vo. 12s. cl_—Agnes De Tracy, a Tale of 
the Times of S. Thomas of Canterbury, by Rev. J. M. Neale, 
fe. 8vo. 4s. cl.—The Psalms of David, with Notes, by Dr. 
Cresswell, 12mo. 6s. cl—Sketches of Churches, with Short 
Descriptions, by H. E. Relton, royal 4to. 1. 13s. cl.—The 
Amnesty, or the Duke of Alba in Flanders, an Historical 
Novel, by C. F. Ellerman, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Friend 
or Foe, a Novel, by Miss E. Pickering, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. bds.—Rose of Woodlee, by Maria Bainbridge, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d, bds.—The Foil, an Historical Poem, by 
Robert Hughman, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Selections from the Dramas 
of Goethe and Schiller, by Anna Swanwick, 8vo. 8s. cl.— 
Egypt and the Holy Land, by W. Drew Stent, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. c_—The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir, 
a Summer Ramble, by Mrs. Romer, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl.— 
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list, by George Waring, fc. 8vo. 6s. cl—Summerly’s Hand- 
Book of Hampton Court, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—The 
World of London, by John Fisher Murray, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
cl.—The Last Year in China, by a Field Officer, 2nd edit. fe. 
8vo. 7s. cl.—Statutes of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by 
G. R. M. Ward, 8vo. 7s. cl—Statutes of Corpus Christi, All 
Souls, and Magdalen Colleges, 7s. cl—Navigation and Nau- 
tical Astronomy, by Rey. J. Inman, 4th edit. 8yo. 12s. swd. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wuite the Comet which now forms such a remark- 
able appearance in the southern hemisphere is, no 
doubt, the subject of speculation among the learned, 
and of terror among the uneducated and superstitious, 
in Europe, it will, perhaps, prove of interest, if I de- 
scribe the feelings which its sudden appearance 
aroused in me, and among the Indians— 

The Stoics of the wood, the men without a tear. 

We were ascending the Essequibo, that noble river 
which, though a small rill among the mountains of the 
Equator, disembogues its accumulated waters through 
three channels, nearly twenty miles wide. The weather 
was unfavourable ; torrents of rain had descended, and 
the sky had been covered with clouds for weeks. We 
were approaching the cataract Ouropocari, in 4° 11! 
north latitude, and had encamped, on the 8th of 
March, three miles below it, when, for the first time 
since our departure from the coast, the sky, hithertoa 
uniform massof greyish clouds, cleared in the evening, 
and exposed towards the south-west the deep tropical 
blue, spangled with stars. We hailed with pleasure 
the prediction of better weather; but what was our 
amazement, when we observed, in the W.S.W., a 
broad, white, nebulous band, inclining towards the 
horizon, and stretching to an altitude of 45°! 
The zenith was covered with those beautiful clouds 
which the meteorologist calls cirro-cumulus; the 
sky was, however, perfectly clear on both sides of the 
band, which, 64/ (in arc) broad, and of a pure white, 
almost transparent, formed a strong contrast with the 
deep azure of the tropical sky. I could not observe 
whether the band rested apparently on the horizon, 
as the wall-like forest, near the edge of which we were 
encamped, prevented me from seeing that portion 
of the sky. From the point where the band became 
visible, it appeared of a uniform breadth, becoming 
more transparent, and slightly diverging near the 
summit. 

What can it be ? was the first question. My In- 
dian friends stood around, looking now with wonder 
at the phenomenon, now askance at me. Was ita 
lunar rainbow? Its diagonal position, without any 
curvature, besides the situation of the moon, then 
near her quarter, and a little to the westward of the 
meridian, prevented such a supposition. Some of the 
crew from the coast cried out, “ it is a waterspout,” 
which evidently it was not ; and after many profitless 
conjectures, we agreed that it was an extraordinary 
appearance, highly interesting, but of a nature which 
I could not satisfactorily explain. Opaque clouds, 
in detached bodies, were soon after drawing rapidly 
from the east toward the west, and partly covered 
the white band, which remained still visible, where 
the broken clouds did not cover it, proving that the 
phenomenon belonged to a higher atmosphere than 
the opaque clouds, 

Our doubts were, however, solved next evening 
(March 9): it was a comet! Our camp was so favour- 
ably situated, that the south-western horizon was ex- 
posed to our view. The sky was partially clouded 
until seven o'clock, when the clouds to the west 
cleared away, and there stood the comet in all its 
grandeur; the nucleus being about 12° above the 
horizon, and the tail extending to the star v Eridani, 
then about 45° high. The nucleus appeared to the 
naked eye like a star of the second magnitude ; its 
tail near the base, like a narrow band, spread in its 
broadest part 1° 10’ and lost itself in the constellation 
Eridanus. The whitish light and transparent vapour 
of its tail, resembling more those clouds compared to 

The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest, 
diverged about 20° below the foot of Orion, in nebu- 
lous stripes. 

We stood amazed. A bright moon somewhat 
lessened the effect which this most wonderful of all 
natural phenomena would have produced, had all 
else been hidden in darkness; but the extent of the 
tail rendered it remarkable ; indeed it was the largest 
which we, who stood assembled, had ever witnessed 
in our lifetime. 

I still recollect the beautiful comet of 1811, with 
its diverging beams of fiery hue; but its tail was 
much less in length than the one we now looked upon. 
It was a scene which has fixed itself firmly upon my 
memory. ‘There we stood, upon a small island in the 
middle of the Essequibo, surrounded by foaming 
waters, which, opposed in their course by dykes of 





granite, went thundering away over the black stony 
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masses, I the only European among a number of 
naked savages, the coppery tint of whose bodies 
shone in strong contrast, when the burning embers 
of the camp-fires threw a ray upon their figures; 
some standing upright, with their arms across their 
breast, others squatting on the ground, but their 
fearful eyes all directed towards the strange star 
with its luminous train. No word was spoken. 
The rush of the foaming waters was the only in- 
terruption of the silence. Tamanua, a young Wa- 
pisiana, of more intelligence than is generally met 
with among his tribe, broke at last the silence, 
“ This is the Spirit of the stars, the dreadful Capishi 
—famine and pestilence await us ;” and, as if they had 
only wanted the utterance of a syllable to give vent 
to their feelings, the assembled Indians burst into a 
torrent of declamation, lamenting the appearance of 
this dreaded Capishi, as the precursor of pestilence 
and famine, and raising, with violent gesticulations, 
their arms towards the comet. 

I was surprised to find among my Indian followers 
the same superstitious dread of a comet which, in all 
ages, rendered their celestial appearance the terror 
of the uninstructed and vulgar, as 

Threatening the world with famine, plague, and war ; 

To princes death, to kingdoms many crosses. 
The Indians around me consisted of Arécunas, 
Wapisianas, and Macusis. They first called the 
comet Wataimd4, signifying, like Capishi, the spirit 
of the stars. The Macusi Indians named it Ca-po- 
éséim4, “a fiery cloud,” or We-inopsa, “a sun casting 
its light behind.” 

Must we not acknowledge that these simple 
children of Nature, have given to this magnificent 
phenomenon a more expressive name than we civil- 
ized nations? certainly, comet, derived from coma, 
does by no means convey any idea of its appearance. 


We recognize in the idea which the Arécuna and’ 


Wapisiana have of the comets, the opinion of Kepler, 
who asserted that they were monsters ; and of Para- 
celsus, who considered them as formed and composed 
of spirits. The opinion of the Macusi has a more 
poetic turn ; thecomet is called Capo-escima* a “fiery 
cloud.” Who does not recollect the pillar of the 


cloud, and the pillar of fire, by which God guided 


the Israelites out of Egypt? And We-inopsa, the 
synonymous term, a sun which casts its light back- 
wards, is as descriptive of the appearance of this 
magnificent phenomenon, as if modern astronomy 
had given the appellation. 

The tail is now less in length, and appears not only 
more vaporous, but likewise more dim and diffused. 
The open savannahs, on which Pirara stands, afford 
a splendid view of it, and I only regret that I was not 
here, when the gentlemen, who are attached to the 
Boundary Expedition, saw it from Pirara for the 
first time on the 4th of March. 

R. H. Scuompurcx. 





Carlsbad, May. 

I went the other day to the annual examination at 
the school here. The Stadt Schule (Town School) 
js about the largest building in the town. There are 
four large rooms, in each of which is a class—two of 
boys, two of girls; and in each, of course, a master, 
The same instruction is given to all: reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The boys alone, I think, learn a 
little geography ; but that is their only prerogative, 
and it is not enough to found any very high preten- 
sions upon. The doctrines and precepts of the Ca- 
tholic religion are taught. The little things were 
called upon to demonstrate the immortality of the 
soul, the doctrine of purgatory, of transubstantiation, 
and a few subjects of that sort: they repeated certain 
words, just as they would have repeated any others 
that had been taught them. This, however, is what 
is universally received as “ religious instruction,” and 
is exactly what you at home think so much more 
valuable than any other, that, rather than abate one 
iota of it, you will let the people go without any in- 
struction at all. It is certain, that mixed up with 
these high and difficult questions, a great deal is 
taught here which the children do understand, and 
which has a powerful and permanent effect on their 
lives. The excellent men who superiutend the reli- 
gious instruction, are not negligent of that ; and the 





* Ca-po is the contraction of Ca * cloud,” apo “ fire,” and 


escima denotes the form of th ; 
English syllable /y. of the adjective, similar to the 





natural docility of the children renders their task 
easy, as one of them admitted to me. 

As to the secular instruction, and the intellectual 
state of the children, I was, of course, prepared to 
find it immeasurably behind that in our best schools, 
such as Norwood, Limehouse, the Borough Road, 
&c. At the same time, it is as much before many of 
the schools I have seen. ‘The reading was very fair, 
writing excellent, mental arithmetic (kopfreehnen) 
feeble enough, as compared with the wonders I have 
heard at the Borough Road, but still sufficient to be 
extremely useful to tradesmen and their wives. Any 
higher mental activity is neither promoted nor de- 
sired—indeed, would be suppressed, as is sufficiently 
seen in the Gymnasia and higher schools of the em- 
pire. The reading books are average school-books, and 
contain some good things. One remarkable feature 
is the chapter on the duties of subjects to their rulers. 
Nothing can be more prettily written, more attrac- 
tively set forth than the doctrine of passive obedience 
and non-resistance, It is, however, inculcated in the 
most positive and distinct manner. If, as I believe, 
this leaves a lasting impression on the mind—if it is 
possible to expound and inculcate one sort of political 
or public duty so that it forms a part of the unques- 
tioned faith of every young mind, why not, I must 
ask, others? Why, for instance, is it harder to make 
children understand the duty of respecting the right 
of every man to sell his own labour on any terms he 
thinks fit, than the duty of respecting the right of the 
monarch to dispose of us all, our lives and goods, in 
any way he thinks fit? For my own part, I had 
rather, as a mere matter of ease and convenience, 
undertake the former than the latter. We think it 
better to let people grow up with opinions which lead 
them to throw vitriol into the eyes of a man who 
chooses to sell his labour at a cheaper rate than 
themselves, and then transport them for it. Let us 
not affect to say, that the people of England have 
ever been taught one iota of their duties as members 
of the State (except by the policeman and the gal- 
lows). I confess I admire the pleasing and affectionate 
way in which the Austrian Government familiarizes 
the little child’s mind with a doctrine which we are 
bound to suppose it thinks salutary. I wish we took 
half as much pains to make really important truths 
palatable. It’s all for its own interest, you'll say. 
No doubt. It would have been for ours, in England, 
where the people have a substantive existence, and 
are not mere wax in the hand, if they had been taught 
their duties to the State, and to themselves, as acting 
members of it. One of these days you shall have the 
chapter on passive obedience ; you will see how people 
write for children when their hearts are in the cause. 

It must be owned we English have not such win- 
ning ways. The Church, for instance, would like the 
same thing as the Emperor of Austria—passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance ; but alas! alas! she seems 
further than ever from obtaining her wish. Seriously 
—the spectacle now offered to Europe by England, 
is one which is quite enough to chastize whatever pride 
of country one may cherish. The bigotted and selfish 
pretensions on one side—the bigotted and selfish op- 
position on the other—the total and profound indif- 
ference of both parties to the real interest and im- 
provement of the people—the blind and preposterous 
self-delusion which leads them to fancy that men 
acted upon by such passions and influences can be in 
a state of mind to understand, much less to teach, 
Christianity—all this one contemplates from afar with 
amazement, and if one loves England, profound sor- 
row—if one hates her, with triumphant contempt. 

Sir James Graham's speech proves how much the 
government is in advance of the nation on this ques- 
tion. But what avails it ? It seems as if reason were 
powerless against so dense a mass of prejudice and 
egotism, conceit and antipathy. I have since read an 
article extracted from the Times, which, if it proves 
anything, proves that the education of the English 
people is simply impossible. A glorious result, truly, 
for a Christian people to arrive at! Candid and 
reasonable observers, at a distance from the strife, 
when they compare this conclusion with the precepts 
of Christianity, or with the principles of Protestant- 
ism, are obliged to admit, that the one is just as little 
understood in England as the other; and that it is, 
in fact, something quite foreign to either which ac- 
tuates both parties. 

The blessing of unborn generations would fall upon 





the man who could find the solution of this fearfy) 
problem; but human wisdom seems at fault here, 
The lust of domination and wealth—the intolerangg 
of equality before God or man—the utter want of 
self-knowledge, and the consequent blind conceit 
the equal ignorance of others, and the consequent 
blind antipathy—these are obstacles which a stronger 
hand than man’s must break down. 

If ever the patience of Heaven should be wearied of 
our altercations, it will not want instruments, more 
terrible than its own lightnings, wherewith to shatter 
in pieces this monstrous fabric of human pride—ip. 
struments provided by our own hands. The ignorance 
we have left unenlightened, the passions untamed, the 
reason undisciplined, the heart unawakened—thege 
will execute the dreadful vengeance. Rushing from 
their dark hiding-places, they will overwhelm us, our 
vain disputes and arrogant pretensions, in one mighty 
ruin. Where, then, will be our obstinate controver. 
sies and our jealous bickerings ? Lost in the roar of 
the tempest. Who will ask, then, about churchman 
or dissenter ? Perhaps, when the storm has silenced 
all these disputes, and levelled all these distinctions 
in a common destruction, some voice will arise out of 
the ruins and will preach Curist1anity—the forgot- 
ten religion of self-abasement and self-denial, volun- 
tary suffering for the good of others, forbearance, 
indulgence, moderation. The first evidence of its 
adoption would bea completeand visible recognition 
of the inborn spiritual equality of man ; not expressed 
in dry forms, to be repeated in church and forgotten 
at the door; nor yet in anarchical theories of an 
equality which is merely secular, and as worthless as 
it is unattainable: but a recognition ever present, 
ever active, compelling us to respect in every human 
creature the faculty and the right of self-develope. 
ment ; the faculty and the right of elevating and ex. 
panding his own spiritual being in the direction which 
his nature renders accessible to him ; compelling us 
to provide for each and all the occasion and the 
means necessary to that awful work, but to forbear to 
intrude our own narrow, imperfect judgments, our 
own baseless usurped authority, into the sanctuary 
which the Former of Spirit has reserved for himself. 
In the meanwhile, the struggle for mastery goes on, 
and people fancy themselves champions of a holy 
cause. 

Here are no Protestants, so that the matter is sim- 
plified ; but there are Jew children, who are at per- 
fect liberty to leave the school when the religious 
instruction begins, or to stay if they prefer it. 

One lesson in Christianity they all learn, viz. 
that the poor are not to be rejected and kept aloof 
because of their poverty. There is not the slightest 
distinction of ranks. ll the children in the town 
attend this school for the elementary branches of 
learning—for any others they are at liberty to seek 
private instruction. But these, all must learn, and 
learn together. The school fee is 8 kreutzers (not 3d.) 
a month each child. The very poor are not required 
to pay at all. The salary of the masters is from 200 
to 300 gulden a-year. On this they-marry,and make 
a very respectable appearance. They add to their 
small income by giving private lessons. They all 
seem to me zealous, good teachers, within the narrow 
bounds permitted to them. No deviation from the 
prescribed plan is allowed—as I need not tell any 
one who knows the least about Austria. 

As the system of education here is founded on the 
principle that all special instruction must be procured 
by the parents elsewhere, there are no girls’ schools 
(so called), and no school mistresses employed by 
the state. The knitting and sewing schools are 
private undertakings, and this very essential part of a 
woman’s education is comparatively neglected. The 
girls, of the lower class, are not adroit needlewomen. 
This is a great evil, but not nearly so great a one as 
the handing them over to a_half-educated, feeble- 
minded woman, because she can sew. Happily, 
neither is necessary.—Y ours, &c. 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Sculpture Gallery. 

WE have pledged ourselves to let no year pass, 
without recording our protest against the continuance 
of that arrangement which consigns the national 
sculptures to a repository that would be far more 
appropriately described as the * Zomb of Sculpture 
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than as a * Sculpture Gallery”’:—but to that protest 
our remarks on the subject must, for the present 
occasion, be limited. On behalf of the public, we 
have done our part towards the abatement of this 
wrong, alike to them and to the exhibitors; but the 
sculptors must bestir themselves. The time when 
they could do so with effect is, perhaps, gone by—or 
not yet. ‘Two only of their number rank with the 
resent body of Academicians; and, of these, only 
one is an exhibitor: but the English sculptor will do 
well to prepare himself for that change which, as he 
no doubt foresees, is coming over the spirit of 
national ‘Art, and which, in its consequences, will give 
him a better academical place, or less need of it. 
The forward move in Art, which is announced by 
many signs, cannot leave him behind, because it 
cannot complete its work without him; and, in its 
result, he will find nobler exhibition rooms for his 
roductions than the walls of Academies inclose. 
A still better result will be, that there will be room 
for his genius, as well as his art; and the powers 
which the careful training of the present English 
school has brought to great perfection, will find 
higher employment than the Gorgon-like office of 
turning all the human faces that come in their way 
to stone. : 

This year, as last—and more than last—after 
making all needful deductions for the disadvantages 
of light and position in which the marbles are to be 
viewed, there is, to those who visit the Gallery asa 
mere Exhibition-room, and who naturally carry with 
them the expectation of striking effects, a first feeling 
of disappointment—and, for those who look further 
into the matter, a resulting one of satisfaction. The 
technical of the art has more scope than the spiritual 
—its prose than its poetry. The consummate hand 
has had more to do with its marble population than 
the informing mind and the enhancing imagination. 
The principles that are the fitting preparation for 
that better time which we have predicted as coming 
for the sculptor, are adhered to with integrity, and 
carefully wrought out; but there are none of the 
triumphs in which these should issue, to illustrate the 


new era. The pedestal of Sculpture is here—most 
skilfully elaborated and artistically enriched—but 


the crowning divinity is wanting. There is no work of 
high conception or enchaining beauty—no great work, 
in any sense—but much good workmanship and a 
sound tone. The Englishman, who should conduct 
an intelligent foreigner to the sculpture room, has no 
point to which he would at once lead his companion 
with an air of triumph; but, warning the stranger 
beforehand to expect no miracles, he might refer him 
tothe exhibition, as a whole, and reckon confidently 
on his testimony, afterwards, to the healthy and pro- 
mising condition of the school which it represents. 
It is true, the genius of the school, its imagina- 
tive faculty, which nowhere, on this occasion, soars 
very loftily, descends too often to the common-place, 
and sometimes to the trivial and mean: it is true, 
also, that the old conventionalities are still in force. 
(And here it may be observed, episodically, that one 
of the most important benefits conferred by the new 
order of things for which we are hoping in Art, will 
be the expulsion of these ancient tyrants from their 
tule in modern sculpture. A national demand, when 
itshall arise, will be for a national sculpture. The 
gods and heroes of Academies are not the gods 
and heroes of the people—a European people, of the 
nineteenth century. In this particular, it is right to 
admit that there is some improvement in the present 
exhibition. We have still ‘ Hero and Leander,’ and 
‘Cupid,’ and ‘ Hercules and Lychas,’—but we have, 
also, ‘ Ophelia,’ and ‘ Lavinia,’ and ‘Hagar and Ish- 
mael,’ and ‘ Mazeppa,’ and * Prospero and Miranda,’ 
— Hope,’ always and everywhere a goddess—and we 
will add  Psyche’—because, though a classical fable, 
itis one of those exquisitely spiritual and intensely 
beautiful creations which the poetry of every nation 
takes at once into its heart.) But, to return to the 
list of weaknesses which an intelligent foreigner, 
whose good opinion we might be anxious to secure, 
would be likely to detect in our school, as represented 
in the cellar of the Academy this year. The finest 
of these marbles are wanting (with one or two excep- 
tions at most,—if, in truth, we ought to allow any) 
hot so much in vitality as in spirituality. In the 

conceived and executed of them, there is that 
fonsent between the forms, and action or attitude, 





and muscular accidents, and attributes, and senti- 
ment, which is necessary to a perfect work, and does 
all but constitute it—-we do not say a great work, 
because comparative greatness depends upon another 
element, the loftiness of conception, the more or 
less of ideality embodied—but a work perfect in its 
order. But this sentiment, like the forms and 
attributes, shows as a gift to the figure, not an in- 
spiration from it. It seems chiselled into the marble, 
not breathing out of it. It appears rather to har- 
monize with the material expressions than to have 
subdued and moulded them all to itself. The sculp- 
tor is too apparent, when we should see only his 
thought. We look through the figure to the mean- 
ing, rather than see figure and everything clearly 
revealed in the light of the meaning, looking forth 
from the marble like a soul. Here lay the highest 
secret and consummation of Greek art; but then it 
must be admitted that it was at the culminating 
period of art in Greece—that the English school has 
produced examples in which it is attained—and that 
portraiture, in which that school is most practised, is 
not the best exercise for the grasp of this highest 
kind of the spiritual. The candid stranger will 
admit, that, in most of the qualities which are the 
foundations of excellence, the English sculptor is 
well furnished for his new destinies; and, for this 
highest quality of all, we will undertake to show him, 
by very good evidence, that there is every reason to 
promise that it, too, may be had, when it shall come 
to be asked for. 

Apart from the disparaging manner in which the 
works are crowded together in this Black Hole of 
sculpture, nowhere could they individually show to 
greater disadvantage than here—a circumstance of 
discouragement to the sculptor beyond what any, 
perhaps, but an artist can appreciate. The cold, 
white aspect of so many marble forms, seen over and 
against each other, without relief, is an evil common, 
more or less, to all exhibitions of mere sculpture, 
but capable, of course, of being greatly diminished 
by space and treatment. In the gallery of the great 
National Institute of England this evil is exaggerated 
to the utmost. The material obstruction on the floor 
of the cellar, we may observe, is this year somewhat 
less than last; because, though the works of the two 
years are in number nearly the same, (145 last, 145 
this,) the larger groups and figures bear a less pro- 
portion to the whole. Of all the works in this ex- 
hibition, about sixty per cent. are portraiture—some 
dozen only of which are elevated into sculptural dig- 
nity, by connexion with monumental design, or by 
dramatic treatment. These, of course, are statues: 
all the rest are busts. More and more, every year, 
does the love for this form of portraiture appear to 
be gaining ground—in proportion, as it should seem, 
to its ungraceful character and unsatisfactory results. 
Were we to draw our warnings from the past history 
of the art, we should deduce but unfavourable omens 
from the unquestionable excellence of portrait-sculp- 
ture among ourselves, taken in connexion with the 
paucity of great achievement in other sculptural 
departments. It was amid the final decline of Greek 
Art in the Roman empire, following the reigns of the 
Antonines, and under the influence and patronage 
of a vain and luxurious people, that some of the 
noblest works of marble portraiture were produced. 
Happily, the omen need not be strictly read. Of the 
powers which had grown perfect together, and built 
up, in their union, the perfect sculptor, the more 
material and technical lingered last, and sufticed for 
the admirable achievements of the consummate 
copyist, when the spirit which had produced the 
poetic miracles of the art was gone. The skill which 
could put such life into the marble portrait, could 
scarcely have been acquired but in connexion with 
qualities that reached further, and thoughts that 
tended higher, than to any mere copy of living 
nature, though it might survive them. But the same 
thing is obviously and equally compatible with that 
condition of progressive Art when the full growth of 
its capacities has just been attained, and they are 
ready, in their matured strength, for loftier efforts 
than have been, as yet, required of them. As, in 
the one case, the excellence of portrait-sculpture 
testified of greater things departed, so, in the other, 
we will hope that it prophesies of greater things to 
come—when there shall be a public for their recep- 
tion..when the sculptor shall be called on to per- 





petuate national feeling, not individual conceit. 
Among the present encouragers of the sculptor’s art, 
by far the greater number patronize it in the spirit 
of that Roman emperor who caused the beautiful 
statues of antiquity to be deprived of their heads, 
for the purpose of substituting his own. In that 
version of the moral, perhaps, it may not be diffi- 
cult to make the modern sitters see, that the degra- 
dation of the art, as exhibited in those matchless 
works, was much more certain than the illustration 
of the imperial coxcomb’s self, in the new com- 
bination. 

Our own opinion of the value and dignity of bust- 
making is already on record; but of the busts them- 
selves, which abound in this exhibition, it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly. Nothing seems wanting 
to their perfection, in so far as this form of art ad- 
mits of perfection. In this department, Baily and 
Behnes are supreme ; yet there are sculptors who are 
treading close upon their heels: and so many are 
the works of merit in this class, that in naming some 
which have particularly struck us, it is scarcely just 
(save in a few instances) to offer them as selected. 
Of the excellence of a bust, resemblance is, of course, 
an essential element; and of this, in most cases, we 
are, necessarily, imperfect judges. Buily has two 
marble busts of the highest excellence—full of life 
and character—one (1525) of Thalberg, and another 
(1524) of Kiallmark, as he is affectedly called. This 
gentleman, whoever he may be—one of the sons, we 
suppose, of the late eminent composer—has been 
determined, it should seem, to illustrate himself after 
the fashion of Caligula; for the catalogue of this 
Exhibition exhibits his name in each of its depart- 
ments, save one! Here, we have him in stone, by 
Baily ; up stairs, in oils, by F. P. Knight; in the 
Architecture room, there is the design of a cottage, 
erecting for the same gentleman, in Upper Harmer 
Street, Gravesend, by E. H. Browne; and, finding 
him everywhere else, we turned to the list of Acade- 
micians, and were somewhat disappointed at missing 
him there! It is in no spirit of offence that we 
have singled out this individual case, but because it 
offers a conspicuous example of the kind of services 
to which modern art is subdued, and must suggest 
serious reflections on its prospects under such a ser- 
vitude. It is probable that something more than 
mere personal vanity suggests this repeated presen- 
tation of himself by a—relatively speaking—obscure 
individual, at all the issues by which Art appeals to 
the public. It might seem harsh to refer to the fable 
of the fly on the coach-wheel, but, in fact, this is Mr. 
Kiallmark’s advertisement; like the obsolete gold- 
headed cane and the modern carriage of the phy- 
sician, a costly medium for putting himself in an 
imposing attitude before the public: and, under 
such and kindred influences, the walls of the Academy 
become a sort of petites affiches of the most expen- 
sive and—thus far, at least,—select description. 
Last year, Mr. Stephens was very successful with Sir 
William Follett ;—Mr. Behnes’s marble bust of the 
same eminent lawyer, in the present Exhibition 
(1520), is, in all the qualities which can combine 
to give value to a bust, one of the most perfect per- 
formances in the collection. The likeness here is 
one of which a large public are judges, and it is most 
striking. The same artist has admirable bust like- 
nesses of Count D’ Orsay (plaster, 1519), The Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff (marble, 1514), and George Grote, 
Esq. (marble, 1521); and one, in plaster, of Lord 
Lyndhurst (1523), which is less to our taste. A bust 
of Lord John Russell (1530), by R. Westmacott, is 
of great excellence ; and the same artist has two 
others, one of B. Greenough, Esq. (1529), and one of 
Lieut.-General Sir H. Douglas (1526), which will be 
noticed even in this collection. A marble bust of the 
late Walter de Winton, Esq. (1443), by J. FE. Thomas; 
one of 7. S. Duncombe, Esq. (1452), by A. Hone; 
one of Mrs. Robertson (1466), by P. Park—from 
whose merit a deduction must be made for the stone 
ringlets on each side of the finely-chiselled and life- 
like face; J. H. Foley’s marble bust (1468) of Miss 
Helen Faucit ; a bust by Lough (1507) of The Duke 
of Northumberland; one of the late Rev. Charles 
Manning (1508) by S. Manning; one of The Earl of 
Shaftesbury (1513), by H. Weekes ; and one of the 
Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore (1467), by the same; 
are all deserving of remark :—and we stop here, only 
because if we go a step further our notice, to be just, 
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must embrace many. In fact, this department is the 
strong point of the Sculpture Exhibition ;—a fact 
which at once explains satisfactorily the comparative 
absence of achievement in forms which we value far 
more highly, and speaks of the skill ripe for the 
supply of the art in any shape in which it may be 
decidedly demanded. Before quitting this part of 
the subject, we will mention a very fine and charac- 
teristic bust, in marble, of Juno (1437), by P. J. Char- 
dini,—not as properly ranking with portrait sculpture, 
but because to pass it by would be unjust to a very 
clever work,—and because, belonging exactly to 
neither, but partaking partially of the character of 
each, it carries us, by an easy gradation, to the few 
observations which we have to offer on the more 
important works that belong to the other, and in our 
view far higher, branch—imaginative Sculpture. 
And here, as up stairs, the first remark by which 
we are met, is one of regret for vacancies among the 
old familiar names in the list of exhibitors, The 
Professor is wanting; but he has been so for some 
years, and may yet be an exhibitor again,—so that 
we have become partly reconciled to his absence, and 
are partly hopeful of his re-appearance. But, as 
with Wilkie up stairs, so this dim cavern is haunted 
by the ghost of Chantrey. We cannot, at once, re- 
concile ourselves to an exhibition here, in which the 
works of the master take no part. We feel this the 
more strongly, because the modern school of English 
sculpture is emphatically Chantrey’s. Last year, it 
is true, the great sculptor had gone from amongst us; 
but he still survived to the Exhibition, by the latest 
of his works. This year we have no sign of him, but 
a small full-length Sketch, in plaster, (1492), by J. 
Legrew, of the deceased Academician,—nearly out 
of sight,—but in which, so far as we can judge, the 
likeness seems good, and the attitude (that of reclin- 
ing in an easy chair) natural. Baily has, here, two 
monumental statues, and two figures belonging to the 
class of ideal and poetical sculpture. The monu- 
mental figures—(1387), a statue in marble of The late 
Very Rev. Dr. Wood, Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to be erected to his memory in the Col- 


lege chapel, and (1412), a full-sized model of The 
late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, to be executed in mar- 
ble, and erected to his memory in St. Mary’s Church, 
Shrewsbury,—are both fine, but somewhat similar in 


treatment. The latter, however, though very finely 
modelled, is, we imagine, rather too youthful in coun- 
tenance, and wanting, certainly, in that breadth and 
‘grandeur of style which befit the solemnity and repose 
of monumental sculpture. The statue of Dr. Wood 
is a remarkable example of conquest over one of the 
difficulties with which portrait-sculpture has to con- 
tend. The sentiment of the work is not confined, in 
its expression, to the gently bowed frame and muscles 
of the face, but is obtained, in part, from the open 
eye itself, to which the effect of pupil is wonderfully 
given, and which has none of the raylessness common 
to statues in general, most of whom may be said to 
be séone-blind. Of this artist’s two ideal works, 
neither can take rank as poetical conceptions beside 
some former productions of his; yet both are beautiful 
figures. The marble statue of Psyche (1388), a form 
of great loveliness, exquisitely chiselled, is wanting 
in any feature of novelty which an artist of Baily’s 
fancy might have been expected to communicate to 
the familiar, though beautiful, allegory ; and, with 
much of the serious sweetness appropriate to the 
youthful features intent upon the solution of her 
spiritual secret, there is, yet, less of the inner heart 
outwardly revealed, and shedding a grace over the 
whole, than made the charm of * Eve at the Foun- 
tain’ and ‘ Eve listening to the Voice.” Z/elen un- 
veiling herself to Paris (1410), is another beautiful 
figure, in marble; in which, however, the art by 
which attitude and expression are made to combine 
in telling their own story, and every accident and 
pronunciation to confirm it—the presidence, in fact, 
of mind over matter, yet the perfect sympathy of 
matter with mind,—are more ably displayed. The 
sentiment of conscious and triumphant beauty speaks 
in the raised face and head slightly thrown back ; 
and the lifted arm, whose hand removes the veil, at 
once contributes to the material arrangement which 
expresses the action of the story, and is appropriate 
and aiding to the moral expression which renders its 
sentiment and spirit. 

While speaking of Baily’s works, it is the time to 





mention a group, in marble, by E. B. Stephens (1413), 
intended to represent Maternal Love; because it, at 
least, proves, in favour of the latter sculptor, that he 
is an admirer of the former. Baily’s ‘ Mother and 
Child’ has furnished the idea of this group; but only 
to make the poverty of the copy conspicuous, by 
comparison with the rich beauty of the original. 
Both groups are of the kind called columnar, and 
each represents a mother at play with a child resting 
on her shoulder: but, as if to avoid too close a copy 
of a subject which a better wisdom would have taught 
the artist to shun altogether, the face of Mr. Ste- 
phens’s mother is turned away from, instead of ¢o- 
wards, her infant; and, thereby, not only is the 
entire sentiment of such a conjunction lost—nay, 
falsified—but the opportunity is sacrificed, at the 
same time, for that fine arrangement of the mingling 
heads and interlacing arms of the two figures, which 
makes this portion of Baily’s group one of the boldest 
pieces of composition in modern sculpture. It is 
true, the later artist could not have copied this, with- 
out an audacity of plagiarism, which no man having 
any hope for himself would venture on; but then, as 
we said before, he should have avoided the subject 
altogether. The same artist has been unfortunate, 
too, in his selection of another subject (1414), Hagar 
and Ishmael, in the Wilderness, inasmuch as it brings 
him, undesignedly, into comparison with one of the 
finest works in the Picture Exhibition up-stairs. The 
sculptor’s work is an unfinished sketch, apparently ; 
and, as such, has merit. The story is well told, and 
the wasted limbs and fainting frame of the boy are 
modelled with great ability; but they who have 
brought away in their memory the look of anguish 
in the mother’s face, from Eastlake’s picture above, 
and the intense earnestness of her offering to the 
parched lips of her child, find neither in the look nor 
attitude of the sculptor’s Hagar the true maternal 
sentiment of the moment satisfactorily conveyed. 
The long stretch of desert in the picture, with its 
eloquent suggestion, is a resource which the sculptor 
could not have; and, in fact, the coincidence is an 
unlucky one for him: but he has here, nevertheless, 
the idea of a fine work, which may be wrought out 
and improved, for the marble. 

Mr. F. Thrupp has a marble statue of Arethusa 
(1406) bent over her fountain, with that sweet and 
serious—almost melancholy—expression of face, 
which might become the attendant of Diana, when 
her heart had yearnings, amid its stillness, towards 
the distant and long-pining Alpheius. The forms, 
too, are fine.—remembering that Arethusa was a 
huntress, and is not to be too delicately modelled,— 
and the attitude is agreeable, without being quite 
natural or appropriate to the languor of the hour. 
But the substance of the limbs is marble, not flesh ; 
and what expression there is, is chiselled on the 
marble,—not, as it were, evoked from out it. The 
Hope of the same artist (1416) looks more like De- 
spair, or, at the best, like Resignation, in the old 
conventional attitude of the Catholic saint expressing 
that sentiment. Mr. W. Geefs has two works in this 
Exhibition, which must have a word of notice. The 
first (1392), a cabinet statue, representing The Apo- 
theosis of Malibran, is portrait-sculpture idealized ; 
and has merit,—though, altogether, we dislike it. 
The carving of the drapery is admirable; and if, 
beneath its ample folds, a little more attention had 
been given to the occasional pronunciation of the 
human forms, the statue must have been called a 
fine one. The fancy of it, however, and the seraphic 
attitude, are little to our taste. Mr. Geefs’s second 
work (1593) is a group, in marble, representing 
Genevieve of Brabant and her Child, ministered to by 
the faun, in the forest. These personages are the 
Hagar and Ishmael of European romance. The 
composition has faults and merits. The face and 
form of Geneviéve are too full and round for the 
pain and privation which she has undergone; and 
are, besides, a reminiscence of Canova’s *‘ Magdalen.’ 
But there is some fine modelling in the group; and, 
altogether, the composition is a poetical one, and 
belongs to the class of subjects which Mr, Geefs will 
do well to select for his chisel. 

The work of most pretension in this department 
of the Sculpture Exhibition, both as regards its size 
and the number of figures which compose it, is a 
group, in marble, by Mr. Lough, of 4 Bacchanalian 
Revel (1399). The composition is pyramidal in 


——_——— 
form ; and represents two Bacchantes, male ang 
female, bearing aloft a third—apparently the god 
Bacchus in person—in that state of excited actj 
under the inspiration peculiar to himself, which re. 
quires that his supporters should have lusty arms ang 
steady footing. There is, unquestionably, much life 
and spirit in this group,—more, it may be, than suit, 
the calm and epic character of sculpture, according 
to the old Greek canons. The composition isa picture 
ready for the canvas ; to whose resources its rich com. 
plication and lively action commend it more readily 
than to the colourless and positive material in which 
Sculpture works. Still, the story is well and consist. 
ently told by‘each of the individual figures,and by the 
combined group. Each one of its members hag a 
separate and independent action, but which is well 
subordinated and tributary to the action and purpose 
of the whole. The limbs are well modelled, and the 
bearers, amid their “ tipsy revelry,” have the firm 
tread, yet free and elastic motion, which befit their 
office. Mr. Lough has certainly produced a clever, 
as well as an ambitious, work; but it may be ques. 
tioned whether he has not planted himself at the ex. 
treme limit of that ground within which Sculpture 
works her miracles, and the sculptor is safe, with the 
great masters for his companions and guides, The 
same gentleman’s Ophelia (1394) is a marble mon. 
strosity,—no more the maiden whom Hamlet loved 
and half the world has wept for, than “ the owl was 
a baker’s daughter.” 
Tow should I your true love know 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal shoon, 

says Ophelia herself—but only when her wits were 
gone; and Shakspeare’s sweet Ophelia, in her mad- 
ness, is not to be rendered into art by any profession of 
the mere “ straws and flowers” in which, according to 
the stage direction, she is “ fantastically dressed.” 
Mr. Lough is here on right English ground ; but his 
imagination has been led astray by the tipsy bacchanals 
with whom it has been consorting. The same artist has 
still another work in this collection, of considerable 
pretension, and of considerable merit, too,—but in 
which he has again sought to compel his art to effects, 
to which it isavowedly unequal. This is a Bas-Relief, 
from Homer (1425), and undertakes to embrace, in 
one view, the several incidents and episodes of the 
battle recorded in the eighth book. These, of course, 
can only be represented, in their distance and diver- 
sity, by the attainment of several planes,—an achieve- 
ment which has been considered beyond the limits 
of the sculptor’s skill, dealing, as he does, wholly 
with rounded or raised forms, and working not, like 
the painter, with any of the aids to illusion, such as 
colour and chiaroscuro. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that the efforts which Mr. Lough has made at 
overcoming this difficulty,—while they offer fresh 
proof that it is not to be overcome,—furnish proof of 
very skilful art. "The number of episodes, and mul- 
tiplicity of details, and variety of figures, which cover 
his model, for want of artistic means to give them 
due distance and relation and subordination, render 
the story of the sculpture difficult to be deciphered 
in the sculptor’s own language ; and, beyond the 
fact that a battle is going on, and has hovering wit- 
nesses in the clouds, the spectator must know the 
text of Homer, to read this translation of him. 
Let us give the reader some notion of what the 
sculptor has here attempted. In the lower field, 
—or first plane, if we may so call these divisions,— 
battle is raging between the Greeks and Trojans; 
and on a background, to the right, somewhat raised, 
—intended perhaps to represent the walls of Troy, 
—are seen a party of bowmen. In mid air are 
two separate groups,—that on the right, looking 
towards the bas-relief, representing Venus wound- 
ed,—and the one on the left exhibiting Death and 
Sleep carrying off the dead body of Sarpedon. In 
the centre, between these two episodes, is Night, 
with the stars in her robe, and the crescent on her 
brow, rising over the field. Higher up again, on 
either hand, are seen Juno and Minerva, each pre- 
paring to aid the Grecians ; and yet higher in the 
cenire, Isis is descending, on her bow, with a message 
from the father of the gods, to stay them; while, at 
the top of the relief, are visible some signs of the 
source from whence the order comes, appearing am) 





the parted clouds that form the footstoo] of the throne 
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of Jupiter. All this on the cold ground of sculpture, 
in its unplastic material, and with only such means 
of perspective as the chisel can give! There is 
very fine modelling in this relief:—the struggling 
combatants, in the foreground, or lower plane, (for 
we must use these terms,) in the shock and fury 
of whose contest the very horses are tearing at each 
other, are cut with admirable spirit, in clear and 
vigorous relief ;—the floating figures in the episodes 
of Venus and Sarpedon, offer a fine and visionary 
contrast, in their graceful outline and soft sleepy 
motion, to the hard, fierce realities going on be- 
low;—and the heaven-born steeds that draw the 
chariots of the goddesses, on high, are full of the fiery 
action of their divine breed. Mr. Lough, it will be 
seen, is an important contributor to this Exhibition, 
and a bold and adventurous sculptor;—prone to 
push his art to consequences in which it will not 
bear him out.—but who, if he be careful to subdue 
his imagination to its means, is likely to do yet 
better things. 

We must not conclude our notice of this Exhibi- 
tion, without a word in appreciation of an equestrian 
figure of Napoleon (1469), designed for a public 
monument, by Count D’Orsay. The Count is an 
exhibitor upstairs, as well as here; and the small 
model in question is one of remarkable merit. ‘To 
the stale device of Napoleon, on horseback, a charac- 
ter of marked originality has been given,—and that in 
the absence of all theatrical effort at effect. Without 
any conspicuous action of feet (all four are touching 
the ground), or head, or tail, the horse is visibly in 
easy motion ; and, in his plain familiar garb, of Euro- 
pean notoriety, the rider sits him with the simplicity 
ofa soldier and the dignity of an emperor. ‘This is 
high art. There is another work, by the same gen- 
tleman, in the Exhibition-room—a small full-length 
model of Liewt.- General Count D’Orsay (1491), which 
has likewise great merit of the same kind—excellent 
effect, produced by an art which conceals itself. Nor 
must we pass, without a word of commendation, a 
small plaster model (1485), by J. H. Foley, of Pro- 
spero relating his Adventures to Miranda. 


Lough’s statue(1403) of The eldest Son of R. Hedley, 
Esq., in the character of a young Falconer, isa marble 
of extraordinary beauty—a first-rate work, if the like- 
ness equal the treatment and execution :—and Camp- 
bell’s marble statue of The Earl of Dalkeith (1395), 
in the character of a young Huntsman, is not un- 
worthy of a place by its side. W.C. Marshall's Paul 
and Virginia (1391) is a fine and characteristic group. 
The same artist's David with the Head of Goliath 
(1398) may stand as well—better—for Jack the Giant- 
killer, By the huge head at his feet, the long sword on 
which he leans, and the particularly complacent smirk 
upon his countenance, the spectator has no difficulty 
in conjecturing that the hero has killed a giant; and, 
from his perfect ease and freedom from excitement, 
it may further be presumed that such is his frequent 
occupation, and he thinks little of it. The figure 
itself has no sentiment ; and nothing in eye or brow 
marksthe Heaven-appointed—the shepherd monarch, 
orfuture harpist of Israel—_ Mr. Papworth’s Cupid, with 
the Attributes of Mars (1408), in its unfinished state, 
scarcely promises the sentiment of playful mischief 
and mock-heroic, which should be its character :— 
and Mr. Carew’s Sleeping Falconer, in marble, (1405), 
snot of kin to the faleoner with whom the public 
made acquaintance, on his introduction, long ago.— 
Mr. Park has this year another of his giants (1420) 
—quieter than usual, however—being Hector Reflec- 
tive, as the Catalogue informs us—and happily, for 
there are no other possible means of identification ; his 
sole clothing and accoutrements being a helmet anda 
fig-leaf. To be reduced to the condition of nakedness 
in which this hero appears, is enough to make a lighter 
man “reflect.” The idea conveyed—and well con- 
veyed—by the thoughtful cast of his countenance, in 
assent with the denuded state of his limbs, is, that he 
8 mentally casting up his accounts with his tailor, 
with a view to a new pair of inexpressibles,—and 
Uneasy at the result ;—a circumstance scarcely to be 
Wondered at, as his bill can be no trifle who has to 
cover those colossal proportions. Nevertheless, it is 
our hope that he will obtain a pair. 


In this friendly mood, we will take leave of the 
sulptures for the present year. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue interest attracted to the monuments of Central 
America, by the popular publications of Messrs. 
Stephens and Norman, has led to the starting of a 
project by some distinguished Frenchmen of letters 
and science, for the furtherance of which M. le Comte 
de St. Priest, the editor of * Antiquités Mexicaines, 
is at present in London. This publication, by the 
way, a ‘ Narrative of the Expeditions of 1805, 6, and 
7,’ undertaken by the command of the King of Spain, 
and copiously illustrated after the drawings of Seiior 
Castaneda, the originals of which are in the museum 
of Mexico, is well worthy the attention of all occu- 
pying themselves with the subject—the collection of 
details being more curious and copious than any yet 
laid before the public. The project is, that a Com- 
mission of Artists and Antiquaries should be ap- 
pointed by the leading governments of Europe, for the 
purpose of fully and scientifically exploring those 
rich stores of antiquity ; and that a fund should be sub- 
scribed to defray the expenses of the expedition. The 
Geographical Society of Paris, proprietors of the work 
just mentioned, are willing to devote the profits 
arising from its sale to the cause. Twelve thousand 
pounds is the sum estimated as necessary for the 
expedition, the promoters of which are anxious to | 
obtain support and countenance from some of our | 
English millionaires, Government being, of course, | 
out of the question. We cannot discuss the proba- 
bility of their wishes being fulfilled:—enough to 
state, by way of recommendation, that any light 
which could be thrown upon the history of those 
strange monuments (and it is not surely past hope, 
that some second Champollion might discover the 
key to their hieroglyphic alphabet,) must be valuable 
to the world of European art and science. 

A new screen has just been completed before the 
Marquisof Westminster’s house, in Grosvenor Street, 
which makes quitea feature in that characterless loca- 
lity. It consists of two gateways each supported by du- 
plicated columns, with an open colonnade between 
them. The columns are Roman Doric, and between 
each is a handsome candelabra supporting a single 
light. Both these, and the gates, are fine specimens 
of casting in iron, and have been painted to look 
like bronze. Why were they not of bronze? Surely 
a hundred pounds more or less could be no con- 
sideration. Bronze, too, would greatly have added 
to their beauty—for which, even as it is, let the 
passers-by be grateful. It would have admitted of 
some additional hand-chasing, and taken away that | 
heavy look which all modern mechanical castings 
have, by comparison with the fine metal work of the 
Middle Ages, the work of the hand. Though the | 
fagade provokes criticism, it is an ornament to the | 
street, and amidst the dearth of architectural beauty 
in our streets, is to be welcomed. 

The reports of the Court doings on the recent oc- 
casion of the Queen’s birth-day, mention as among 
the gifts presented to Her Majesty, one from Prince 
Albert, consisting of twelve gilt bronze figures, copies 
(in miniature) of the twelve colossal statues in the 
Throne-room of the Palace at Munich, made for the 
Prince by the Sculptor Schwanthaler. 

A correspondent observes, that—** The competition 
for the cartoons seems to be in a fair way of being 
decided before they are sent in. Go where you will 
among those interested in Art, and you are asked, 
Have you seen A.’s Angel, B.’s Devil, C.’s Eve, &e.? 
Not seen them ? all the world has seen them. Con- 
versazioni have been formed on purpose to discuss 
their merits! It seems something like a farce, that 
the Commissioners should make rules to insure 
secrecy and prevent jobbing, and the artists them- 
selves should be taking all possible pains to render 
them nugatory.” 

Among the forthcoming foreign works may be 1. »n- 
tioned, Le Portefeuille of M. le Comte de Forbin, 
so many years director of the Musée, which will in- 
clude engravings of his most celebrated pictures, and 
the publication of his sketch books, the contents of 
which are known to be singularly rich and various. 
Letter-press descriptions of the subjects, &c. will be 
contributed by M. le Comte de Marcellus. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, held last week, an interesting 
paper was read, by Professor Willis, on an appropri- 
ate nomenclature for the mouldings of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, contained in a note-book of William of 











Worcester, preserved in the Library of Corpus 
Christi; illustrated by a reference to the Door of the 
Porch of St. Stephen's, and the great Western en- 
trance of St. Mary Redcliffe, at Bristol. 

Atan Extraordinary General Meeting of the Society 
of Arts, which took place on Thursday afternoon, for 
the purpose of electing a President, in the room of 
His late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, His 
Grace the Duke of Sutherland in the chair, His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert was unanimously 
elected. 

From the Report read at the Annual Meeting of 
the subscribers to the London Library, it appears that 
the number of members is increasing; that since 
March, 1842, an addition of 4,000 volumes had been 
made to the Library ; that the receipts of the past year 
amounted to 1,768/. 10s., and the expenditure to 
1,538/. 7s., leaving a balance in hand of about 230/, 

The Dublin Evening Post hasa paragraph, founded 
on a letter from India, and whose statement we should 
lay before our readers with equal delight, if, in the 
face of the circumstantial details and seeming official 
character of the intelligence formerly conveyed, we 
could venturetoattach thesamecredencetoit which the 
editor appears to do. This letter gives a positive con- 
tradiction to the report which announced the murder 
of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, in Bok- 
hara. The account, says the letter in question, comes 
vid Meshid, and is grounded on letters received by 
certain Jewish houses in that place ; and the writer, 
it is observed, has no doubt of their veracity. 

Among the strange things which this season of 
pleasure has brought together in our refined capital, 
a conspicuous place is due to the troop of Arabs 
engaged at the Victoria Theatre. Though not great 
men themselves, they are, we are told, natives of the 
Great Mount Atlas; and truly one of them is himself 
an Atlas, and seems ready to bear, if not the globe, at 
least its inhabitants. The performance of these 
Arabs (who might perhaps be more properly called 
Berbers) is the perfection of rude agility, but is wholly 
deficient in the “‘decore more palestre’’: in grace, 
indeed, and variety of posture, they are outdone 
by our street practitioners in the Herculean and 
Mercurial lines. On the other hand their nimbleness 
is such as can only be acquired by men living on the 
flesh of antelopes and dromedaries. The very sight 
of their jumping would cure a plethora. 

The French journals announce the arrival of Ros- 
sini in Paris; an event which, if managers are but 
half the magicians they ought to be, should surely be 
turned to account. The Chevalier Spontini is there 
also: and if M. Léon Pillet does not take care, he 
may possibly find himself the possessor of another 
‘Agnes von Hohenstauffen,’ instead of another 
* Guillaume Tell,’ since the elder composer is as 
anxious as the younger is unwilling to appear before 
the public. We are glad—our friends the French 
should be thankful—to observe, that in spite of La- 
blache’s farewell address, he is re-engaged at the 
Italian Opera in Paris. No musical theatre is in a 
condition to spare him.—After all that has been 
said, M. Duprez is about to appear at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre. Our public may expect the Otello, 
and the Arnold in ‘Guillaume Tell.’ The managers 
of the Birmingham Musical Festival, we believe, are 
desirous to enter into treaty with this great singer, 
who has, for the last eighteen months, been anxiously 
qualifying himself to sing in English. It is notorious, 
too, that the most effective bass of the day in Han. 
del’s music—so long deemed our countrymen’s ex- 
clusive property—is Herr Staudigl. How long will 
our young men allow themselves to be thus distanced ? 
We look east and west for vocalists (not voices) in 
the bud; yet, alas, vainly! Within the last few 
weeks, however, we have been hearing excellent 
promises of Mr. John Braham, who is warranted as 
possessing a magnificent baritone voice. If this be 
but thoroughly trained, now is the time for him to 
make a sensation. 

Time and engineering have made sad havoc with 
the fields of imagination, and day by day, some one of 
the ancient play-grounds of Romance is disenchanted 
and broken up for exploitation in the practical and 
utilitarian spirit of the age. The lovers of the wild 
and marvellous had long the Oriental desert to them- 
selves, protected in its mysteries, as it was, by dis- 
tance, by the horrors which beset its paths, and by 
the often exaggerated narratives of adventurous tra 
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vellers ; but one by one, this stronghold of the ima- 
gination has been stripped of its defences, nor have 
these Eastern scenes ever recovered their entire sanc- 
tity since the day when the “pink spencer” was re- 
ported at the foot of the pyramid. First, distance 
was taken away, and steam brought the desert to our 
doors; then came facility, under the banner of the 
Pasha, and routed half the monsters with which 
fancy had peopled the desert, and half the genii, 
too. The Mirage is a pageant now, not a snare; 
and the “ship of the desert,” like many another 
picturesque craft of the old time, has fallen from its 
glory in the presence of a new and inexhaustible 
power, and become but a camel in the prospect of 
flying caravans and tram-roads. But the time has 
come at last, when the spirit of modern arrangement 
and useful common-place has done its worst, and the 
desert is for ever disenchanted. Prospectuses are in 
town from Alexandria of an insurance company, 
which, under the business-like name of ‘ The Egyp- 
tian Terrestrial and Maritime Assurance Company,’ 
proposes, amongst its other objects, to insure against 
“the dangers incurred in crossing the desert.” 
Henceforth, the stroke of the Simoom or the theft of 
the Arab may be accounted for indifferently in Alex- 
andria or Threadneedle Street: and thus, in the slow 
reading of centuries, the riddle of commercial secu- 
rity, on this, the rudest of the highways of commerce, 
against which the Sphynx herself must have dashed 
her head, is solved. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission (from 8 o’Clock till 7), 1s. Sua ls. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery will be OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, the 5th inst., 
with one Room containing the WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REY- 
NOLDS; the next, those of. ANCIENT MASTERS; and the third, 
with DECEASED BRITISH ARTISTS.—Admission, 1s. Cata- 
logue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL, next the British Institu- 
tion, from 9 till Dusk, daily. Admittance, 1s. ro 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


EXHIBITION of Sir GEORGE HAYTER’S GREAT PIC- 
TURE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, painted on 170 square feet of 
canvas, and containing portraits of all the Members of Parliament, 
also a portrait of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and various other works, 
forming a collection of more than 800 portraits of eminent personages 
of the present day. Open from 10 till dusk.—At the Egyptian-hall, 
Piccadilly. Admission, 1s. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovux, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bouton. Open from Ten till Five. 


WHITSUN HOLIDAYS. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION.—A LECTURE on this subject, illustrated by MODELS of 
several kinds, which elevate themselves by MECHANICAL FORCE 
alone, is delivered at Two o’Clock daily, in addition to all the varied 
and instructive amusements of the Institution. Admission, One 
Shilling. Schools, Half-price. Open Mornings and Evenings, except 
Saturday Evening. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—This 
UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects exclusively Chinese, and 
surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar display in the known 
world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is 225 feet in length, and is 
crowded with rare andinteresting specimens of virth. The Collection 
embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE 

ortraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native costume, 

m the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering Mendi- 
cant ; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole illustrating the appearance, 
manners, customs, and social life of more than THREE HUN DRED 
MILLION CHINESE.—Open from 10 till 10.—Admittance 2s. 6d. 
Children under 12 years, 1s. 

















MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Entomological Society, 8, P.M. 

Linnean Society, 8. 

Horticultural Society, 3. 

Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. Austin’s ‘Plan of raising Sunken 
Vessels, and also his plan of saving Persons in cases of 
Shipwreck,’ will be described. Also Mr. Beale’s Rotary 
Engine.—The Bude Light will be described and illustrated. 

— Geological Society, half-past 8. 

TuuR. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Fr. Royal Institution, half-past 8. 

-- Astronomical Society, 8. 
- Philological Society, 8. 


Mow. 
TUES. 


WED. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

LAST NIGHT but One. For the BENEFIT of HERR 
STAUDIGL. This EVENING, SATURDAY, June 3, 1843. The 
Performance, on this occasion, to consist of the Fourth Act of Shak- 
speare’s Second Part of KING HENRY THE FOURTH. Kin 

lenry, Mr. Macready. e First Act of DER FREISCHUTZ. 
Cope Herr Staudig! (his last appearance this season). After which 
a ONCERT, consist of selections of Classical Music; in which 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Birch, Miss Rainforth, Messrs. H. Phillips, 
Allen, Stretton, and Herr Staudigl, &c. &c. will sing. To conclude 
with FORTUNTO. cont “a 

eta and places to en at the Box Office, and of Herr 
Staudigl, 8, Tavistock-row, Covent-Garden, : 





MR. T. M. MUDIE’S THIRD CONCERT WILL TAKE PLACE 
atthe HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on THURSDAY MORNING, 
June 8, to commence at Half-past Two. Vocalists—Miss Birch, Miss 
E. Birch, Miss Marshall, Miss Messant, Miss Bassano, Mr. Cox, and 
Mr. Stretton. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each; to the Subscribers to his Con- 
certs, 7s. each. To be had of Mr. T. M. Mudie, 87, Great Portland- 
street, and at the principal Music Shops. Mr. Mudie’s songs are pub- 
lished by R. Mills, 140, New Bond-street. 


Ancient Concerts.—The Ancient Concerts are 
now over ; the eighth and last having been honoured 
by the presence of Her Majesty. It is with surprise we 
learn that the list of annual subscribers has this year 
diminished: the influx of casual visitors, however, ap- 
pears to have counterbalanced this falling-off. Be the 
audience what it may, the Ancient Concerts have 
greatly increased in interest, thanks to the research of 
Sir H. R. Bishop, whois now, we presume, to be con- 
sidered as permanent conductor. Reviewing only the 
last two progr: , we find i of the music 
of Palestrina, Bai, Luther, Gluck, Graun, Hasse, 
Leo, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mehul, 
Cherubini, Paiesiello, Jomelli, Piccini, Righini, and 
these not the for-ever repeated morceaux, by which 
alone the many are aware of the existence of some 
among the elder composers, but novelties worth the 
trouble of disinterring. The increased attention paid 
to the operas of Gluck is beginning to excite that 
“movement” in our musical circles, which is certain 
to lead to their entire performance: if carefully 
produced, they would mark an epoch in the history 
of our musical stage as forcibly as they have done 
in the operatic history of France and Germany. 
The selections from Cherubini’s and Hummel’s 
masses, too, have been most welcome ; we know of 
no orchestral service-music which comes so near the 
dignity of Mozart’s ‘ Requiem,’ or Beethoven’s mass 
in c major. On the whole, the execution of these 
difficult and complicated movements has been com- 
mendably precise. To expect such a pianissimo from 
the orchestra, or such a crescendo from the voices, as 
is to be found in Germany, would be at present Uto- 
pian. We have already entered our protest against 
the accompaniments often added to the ancient music. 
We have pointed, too, to Sir H. Bishop’s peculiari- 
ties as a conductor, by which effect is often so largely 
impaired : no more, then, need be said on these sub- 
jects. Among the leading “incidents” of the past 
Ancient Concert season has been the appearance of 
Herr Staudigl. It was a fine thing on Wednesday 
evening to hear him, measured against Lablache. 
No voice, we apprehend, will ever fell, as the voice 
of the latter in concerted music, whether he puts in 
a short contra basso note to mark the time, or leads 
one of those magnificent chains of sound in which 
the writers of Palestrina’s school delighted: on the 
other hand, we have never heard a certain class of 
songs given so well as by the arch-bass of Vienna; 
who is always, too, to be heard with the certainty that 
there is neither falsity nor fatigue in the organ, so 
powerful, so sensitive, and so voluminous. - Signor 
Mario, this year, has also distinguished himself. We 
can but add, that the established corps of solo singers 
have proved themselves, generally, to be fully equal 
to the various and novel tasks assigned to them. 
These concerts, in short, tend to keep up the standard 
of taste and performance in England, and we leave 
them with pleasant feelings, as regards the past, and 
good hope for the future. 








Concerts OF THE WEEK.—The assertion that Sig. 
Sivoriis a reproduction of Paganini, can but liveamong 
those who jump at conclusions, and delight in the 
marvellous. As far as the new violinist’s performances, 
on Monday night, warrant us in pronouncing an 
opinion, though he did play a “Clochette” and a 
“Carnival” in close imitation of his patron, he also 
displayed an individuality worthy of honour,—inas- 
much as, though belonging to the spasmodic and 
fanciful school originated by Paganini, he allowed us 
now and then to hear several bars, in which not the 
most transient palsy-shake of tone was discernible ; 
with passages of as regulated a temperance as if 
Molique had played them. Where, in short, he 
does not ex proposito ape his original, it appears 
to us that his eccentricities have been much exagge- 
rated by report. His mechanical acquirements are 
prodigious; and though he is decidedly a player on 
too small a scale to make the stage of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre the proportionate arena for his exhibitions, 





he appears to us no less incontestibly the best vio 
linist of the romantic school that has recently come 
among us. 

While this artist was wasting his pizzicati, hay. 
monics, and feats of the bow, if not upon “ the dent 
air,” at least upon a very meagre audience, Mesars, 
E. Roeckel and Hausmann were manfully standing 
up for classicism in Hanover Square. The former 
we have more than once noticed as Hummely 
nephew, and the pianist, among all whom we haye 
recently heard, best qualified to keep alive the tra. 
ditions of that admirable player. He has improved, 
too, since he was last in London; has gained fire and 
executive courage, without losing the high finish 
which is required from any who aspire to the post 
we have indicated. M. Hausmann is one of our bes 
resident players of classical music ; he has not Lind. 
ley’s tone, it is true, but then he is guiltless of 
Lindley’s style—phrases his music with emphasis and 
discretion, and respects his author rather than him. 
self, as every cultivated artist will do. He, too, has 
advanced in certainty and firmness since he first 
sented himself toa London audience. We were glad 
from the aspect of the Concert room, to believe that 
talents as solid and praiseworthy as were here united 
are increasingly recognized among us. 

Here our chronicle of the miscellaneous events of 
the musical week, narrowed by the distractions of 
Epsom, would of strict right close, but we must 
have a word or two, by way of introduction of two of 
the latest-arrived artists—M. Filtsch and M. Hallé; 
the first a boy of no ordinary merit, who plays 
Chopin’s music like one who, though so young, 
felt the delicate beauties of that engaging composer, 
M. Hallé is older in style, power, and experience: 
he, too, is worth inquiring after by all amateurs of 
Chopin, since the few morceaux we have heard him 
play were executed by him with a grace, correct. 
ness, and a fineness of feeling, which recalled 
to us very agreeably the performance of the master 
himself. There may not be nerve enough in the 
romances, studies, fantasias, notturnos, however ren- 
dered, to sustain them in competition against the 
healthier and more massive music of the great piano- 
forte composers, but they have an exquisite charm 
wholly their own; and the number is increasing of 
those who will be grateful to all administering it so 
skiifully, as the prodigy and the artist here men- 
tioned. 











MISCELLANEA 





Antiquities —The dredging machine, employed in 
clearing the bed of the Saone at Chalons, has brought 
up many interesting remnants of antiquity.—Among 
them are some coins of Charles, Cardinal de Bourbon, 
of great rarity—a small brass plate, on which appears 
a Christ on the cross, with symbolical animals at the 
four corners, and some Gothic characters which have 
not yet been deciphered, apparently a work of the 
earliest part of the middle age—some amphore and 
cinerary urns in good preservation. But the most 
valuable prize is a beautiful vitrified cup. It is 
shallow and broad like a dish, but the outside is 
enriched with wavy and spiral ornaments in relief; 
affording a new proof that the art of moulding in 
glass was well known in ancient days, and indicating 
the residence of the Romans at Cabillonum, after 
the Eduens and previously to the Burgundians. 


Derby “ Sweeps.” —At the very lowest computation 
50,000/. awaited the judge’s fiat yesterday afternoon. 
This is one of the consequences of the lotteries—for 
such they are, to all intents and purposes—but not 
the only one; many of the persons whose money has 
thus flowed into a new channel, having drawn 
favourites, have become layers of the odds, in order 
to hedge their chances, and so realize a little either 
way.—Morning Post. So that 50,0001. in “ Sweeps, 
distributed by lottery in one day, only whets the 
appetite, and sends the “ Sweepers” to make up “a 
book,” as it is called in the betting ring. We have 
a law expressly made to put down lotteries, and yet 
we are told these things are legal. 


To CorrEsPONDENTS.—A Subscriber, received.—We are 
obliged to the Editor of the Bristol Archeological Magasim 
for his offer of the loan of the wood-cuts; but we have de 
clined at least a bushel of wood-cuts during the last twelve 
month, 
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n° 814) 
_— Just published, 


THE HOME TREASURY; 

Edited by FELIX SUMMERLY. 
ADITIONAL NURSERY SONGS, illus- 
trated with 8 coloured Pictures by eminent Modern 

Artists, Handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d.; or, witb tinted 
ee Hornbook; or, Childe Launcelot’s Expedition. 
A GrammaticoAllegoricg Ballad ; with 8 coloured Illustrations 

‘an eminent Artist. Handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d.; or 
te tinted plates, 2s. = 


Pn Events ; illustrated with 8 coloured Pictures 
ned by Hans Holbein. 
wmntle Red Riding Hood; with 4 coloured Pictures 


hed Art 
by adistinguished h C ‘andall, 12, Old Bond-street. 


ME: - MURRAY’s HAND-BOOK for FRANCE ' 
and the pregame will be ready on the 15th Instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


BUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and AN- 
NUITY OFFICE, No. 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established January, 1819. 

Fresttont— is Semen Rivett Carnac, Bart. Rook Cliff, Lymington. 

Vice-President—Geo. Forbes, Esq. 9, Fitzroy-square, 
With Twelve Director 

FACILITIES are offerea by this long- “established Society to 
suit the views and means of every class of insurers. Premiums 
are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an in- 
creasing or decreasing scale. The insured = life portis’este 

ogptenatelly § in the profits contend. Ali 





ACHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, No. it p Lemsbasd-ctesst, 
ans granted to Policy 
Every description of Life Assurance hm oy effected, upon a 
pea scale of premium, either with or without sestisioetion 
0} 
Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
‘erred Annuities, grented upon fair and equitable terms. 
ans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Association, 
isks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and | Pamsengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or ti the voyag 
EDWARD GILBER TSON. Secretary. 
Prospectuses, and every other informution, may be obtained 
by applying at the Offices, No. 24, Lombard-street, City. 





wed to Solicitors and Agent 


DA VID FOGGO, Secretary. 
N.B. Agents are wanted in towns where none have yet been 





This day is published, in 2 von. pelt 8vo. price 12s. bound in 


HE WORLD ‘OF LONDON. 
By JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


tents. 
tory—Why the World’ of London—Vulgar Errors 
tine Lite in London—Illimitability of London—An Essay 
ale hbourhoods—Next Door Neighbour to the Last—Indus- 
af? Lond: don—A Comfortable Chapter—The Association of 
[ladon Life—Public Opinion in London—The Little Men of 
Little Places—Competition in London—The Division of Labour 
in London—The Irish and Scots in London—Foreigners in Lon- 
don—Homeless and Houseless People—London Recreations— 
Social Relaxations—The Lungs of London—Exhibitions—Music 

—The Theatres—The Tower and the Abbey—The Stomachs of 
London—A Morning at Bow-street—Legal Dietetics—Killed, 
Wounded, and Missing — Walking the Hospitals—F\ unerals. 

William Blackw Son, 45, George-street, and 
2, Pall Mall, London. 

RECREATION HAND-BOOK S seemed 
y FELIX SUMMERL 
(See more explanatory Advertisement i “ last Atheneum.) * 

AND-BOOK for HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE; or, Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings, ¢ Gartons and Grounds of Hampton Court: with nu- 
ellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, Maps 
and Plans a Official Sources, and bound i in a Cover designed 
by Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 5s. in cloth, and Hol- 
bein's cover in gold, oun Maps and Plans; and 2s. 6d. not 

gilt, and without Map 

“Decidedly the “yy Popular Guide to the Picturesque Beau- 
ties of Hampton Court.”’— Spectat 

Hand-Books for the Ni ational Gallery. 
éd,, 3d., and Id. 

Also will be ready on the 10th June. 

An Illustrated Edition, with Reminiscences of the 
most celebrated Pictures,drawn expressly from the Originals by 
Messrs. John, James, and William Linnell. 

Hand-Book for Free Picture Galleries ; being a 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the Dulwich 
Gallery, the Soane Museum, the Society of Arts, and the British 
Museum. Price is. 6d. Each Gallery published separately at 
proportionate peices. 

Hand-Books for Westminster Abbey : a Guide to 
the Architecture, Sculptures, Tombs and Decorations, with v4 
Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, 4 Ete binge, © 
Specimen of Encaustic Tiles in the Chapter House. and. an Iilu- 
mination. Price 7s, Another Edition, without Tiles and Illu- 
mination, 3s. 

Abridged Edition, with 4 Etchings, price 1s. 

. with Plan of the Abbey, 6d. 

A Glance at the Temple Church, with Eight Tl- 
lustrations and Ornamental Borders printed in three Colours. 
Price ls. Second Edition. 

Hand-Book for Holidays; or, Guide to the London 
Sights, price 6d., will be published during the present Season. 

Nearly ready, Days’ Excursions out of London. 

A Hand-Book for Canterbury. 

George! mee 186, Fleet-street. 
ew Burlington-street, June 3, 1843. 
EW WORKS ‘PREPARING FOR IM. 
MEDIATE PUBLICATION 
BY MR. ——— 








Price 











ge ya Lettere ov Horace Walpole. 
3 vols. 8vo. h Portraits om oO} POLE i! Paintings, & 
LETTERS OF HORACE WA EARL OF ORF SORD, 
SIR HORACE MANN 
H.B.M. Resident at as Court. of Florence from the year 1760 to 
17%, Now first published from the Original Manuscripts. 
Concluding Series. 


I. 
with Map. 
JOURNAL OF mh "HUI DSON'S BAY COMPANY'S 
EXPEDITION TO COMPLETE THE DISCOVERY AND 
SURVEY OF THE NORTHERN SHORES OF AMERICA. 
tom the years 1836 to 1839. 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
Are now ready. 

1, GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
b | MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 

‘or of * Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,” 
ind The Court of England wader =e Houses of Nassau and 
Hanover.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Portra 

2 THE RHONE, the DARRO, ‘and the GUADALQUI- 
VIR: a Summer Ramble in 1812. By Mrs. ROMER, Author of 
er,’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with hb Embellishments. 5 
3 EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND in 1842; with 
Sketches of Greece and the Levant. By ¥. DREW STENT, 
are mtn College, Oxford. In 2 vols. 

TRA ELS in the GREAT WESTERN °PR ATRIES, 
be aNAn ACand ROCKY MOU wa andi _ me OREGON 
TERRITORY. By THOMAS J. FAR a. post 

ji HISTORY of the REV OLU TONS, ANSU ite PIONS, 
RICONSPIRAC IES of EUROPE. By W.C, TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
leat College, Dublin, Author of ‘ Romantic Biography of the 
Elizabeth,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
COMPLETION OF THE POLAR VOYAGES. 
By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
6. VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, performed in His 
of y's Ships DOROTHEA me TRENT, under the Command 
. Bocnan, R. 3 Ri ‘apt. BECCHEY, R.N., one of the 
Oficers of the Expediti In 8vo. with Engravings. 
Richard Bentley, New eoaieauet, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : gpekeped wane. 
Empowered t py Act of Parliament, 3 Willia 

Lower Rates of Prosiam than those of any other office that 
entitle the assured to participate in the profits. 

The bonus declared in 1834 amounted upon an average to 16/. 
per cent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
was awarded, amounting on the average to 3i/. per cent. on the 
premiums pai during the preceding five years. 

Prospectuses and other particulars may be “obtained at the 

ce, between the hours of ten and four, or will be forwarded 
to persons resident in ha countr vir application. 


RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, and ENDOWMENT COMPANY, 5, White- 
hall, and 36, Old Jewry, London 
epee) | George Staunton, Bart. M.P. President. 
t Herbert Compton, Vice- ele 
Charles sedan: Esq. hur Hel Kea. 
«ames Mackillop, Esq. oot & Head am, Esq. 
«. Phillimore, Esq. D.C.L. Rose rt J. ¢ 
W. Wilkinson, Esq. Bicknell, Baa. Resident). 
. a, Coutts 
‘olicit tore Messrs. Ogle & oe husband. 
The prculiag advantages offered by this vompeny ate 
ls. That where the assurance is for life, one-balf of the pre- 
miups may remain unpaid for seven ye: 
. A Table peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the pre- 
mY commencing very low, and varying every three years. 
2d period Remainder 





Ist period 3d period | 4th period 
SMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. | Ag | Srsheare| osveare:| ofseare:| of3 eae | vertu: 
TEST HRINGTER 7 11s7] i e716 91 246 | 210 
T 2 aly “GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 3rc. For Survivorship Annuities, on a principle peculiar to 


ASSOCIATION 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
4 0. 2, Kin street, area arden. 

A DIVID OF THE PROFITS Or THIS SOCIETY 
WAS DECL. a ReD ON THE ony JANUARY. ost, pice 
an addition, amounting on the average to 45 PER NT. on 
pe bps mone received was made to all Policies Sonntie’ to 
share ther 

FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 PER CENT. of the total profits, are 
divided among the Assured at intervals of five years; and al 
Policies on which two payments have been made, participate 
in the division. 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, 7 a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
ate, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 


wAli Persons Assured on their own lives for1,000/. or upwards, 
have-the right (after two Annual payments) to attend and vote 

at the General Meetings of the gD 
BROWNE, Actuary. 





ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, a 37, Charing-cross. —Established 


797. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. p Sir’ W. He wate, I a. and Ald. 
} AL Ay Clarke, Esq. F.R.S. | | Sithmen DH n, Esq. 


J Esq. nshaw pa mel Esq. 

William ‘Cotton. | Esq. F.R.S. J. Petty Muspratt, Es 

Sir William C _ = art. | George Shum Storey, Esa. 

hry. Davis. aoe. |c Hampden Turner, Esq. 
Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq 

‘Phe Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the o rs ) Seeoriog, upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; an bles. which include Ascending and 
Descending Scales of Premium, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parti 

e Rates have ‘recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
senrevell calculations, and these Lang A versies wy the experi- 
ence of the Ollice during Forty Yea s low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted A the. RETU RN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
a large PAIp-uP Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnership. 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
— of five-sixths of enh pusshene-cae 

ropepocnases and every information obtained on application at 

the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the eeony appointed 
in every City and principal Town in the ice 
R. TU CKER, Secretary. 


DINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Established 1823.—Constituted by Act of Par- 
liament. alf a Million 2 erat 
pankes Ae GEORGE- iT, 

and 11, KING W TLLIAM- STREET, CITY, LONDON. 

he mode in which this Company is constituted presents to 
the assured the benefits of Mutual Assurance, combined with 
the influence and security of a large proprietary all assured 
with the Company; 

Perfect security to the assured, and freedom from all liability ; 

A Right of Participating in the whole Profits of the Company 
to the extent of Four-fifths ; 

A principle of division, making the distribution among those 
Se, in proportion to the amount severally contri- 
buted by ther 

The highest benefits to all First Class Lires, by no unjust 
Wrality being shown to those who die early; 

Very Moderate Rates, without participation, which, on young 
lives, are equivalent to a present bonus of very considerable 
amount; 

No Entry-Money or other charge beyond Policy Stamp. 

Assurances effected on equal, or ascending or descending 
scales, or in any other way that the interests of parties may 
require. 

Specimen of Rates for Insuring 1001. on a a Life. 
Without Participation, With Participation. 








Age} One Year. ; Seven Years. | For Life. |Age{ ‘or Life. 

“20 | 0 7 3 | £o19n | £114 2 | 20) £117 4 
30 1 3 1438 237 | 277 
#0] 1 610 11110 217 11 40 332 
50 11 1 417 | 50 490 
60; 318 31831 644 60 615 8 


Tabular View of Additions to Policies of \001., opened at the 
commencement of the Company. 











Age of Sum Bonusin | Bonusin | Sum mow 
Assuring. | Assured. 1835. | 1842. payable. 
20 £1000 |£100 010 | £87 3 3 \£1187 4 1 
30 1000 104 3 0 89 8 0} 119311 0 
40 1000 3 11 : 10311 7} 1217 3 6 
50 1000 142 8 148 911 1290 18 7 
60 1000 186 17 2 21516 8 1432 13 10 


Edinburgh, 4th May, 1543, G. L. FINLAY, Manager. 


WM. DICKSON, Secretary, 





this Office, avoiding the loss of the sroutens meld. if the party 
does not survive to take the annuity. 
Every information aw be obtained at the Offices, at White- 
hall, and 36, Old Jew 
The usual Consanission to Solicitors and Agen 
GEO. BICKNELL, Resident Director. 


MPORTANT PATENT IMPROVEMENTS 
in CHRONOMETERS MATCHES, and CLOCK 
DENT, sole patentee, has OPE his West-end PREMISES, 
39, Cockspur-street, C' eta. 4 edaibon (0st Strand, with 
aventirely new stock of Watches and C locks, Lad old 
Watches, 8 guineas each; Gentlemen's ditto, 10 guineas; an 
Silver Levers at 6 guineas each_—A new edition of Dent's Lec- 
tures, price 1s., but to customers gratis. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’'S PATENT.—These candles 
do not require snuffing ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle; the ‘flame i is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or Caleterions matter is used in the manufacture. ice per 
Ib. Sold by G. E. Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, 
City, and by Slodden & Stocking, 42, High-street, Morylehene : 3 
. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford- square ; Evans, 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; a awilnes grove, High- 
street, Whitechapel ; George Haw ley, frocer. tfeldatreet, 
oxton; S. » Gome, Fish-street-bill ; ain, grocer, Bethnal- 
green-road ; G. H. Hud Reon 229, Blackfriars-road; C. H: Nicholas, 
19, Suse Jalworth; and at the manufactory, old 
rgehouse, Christchurch. Surrey. 


OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN FILTER 
INKSTAND.—Great improvement has recently been 
made in the manufacture of this article. The Patentees can 
with conddence recomamend it as complete for general use, 
bined with el and simplicity in its action. J. Perry 
& Co. take “this opportunity to announce that they will repair 
any of their Inkstands, without charge; or, if preferred, will 
apply the present improved principle to any of their preceding 
sorts at 2s. 6d.each. N.B. All Inkstands returned for the above 
Pare pose, spent be sent carriage-free.—PERRYIAN LIMPID 
NK his Ink bas a flowing property peculiar to itself, and 
ioe & corrode mepelte Pens as other Inks. In Bottles, 6d., 
ls., and 2s. each. n POWDER, 6d. and 1s. per Packet. 
Sold by all Stationers Be. throu hout the Empire. 
Manufactory. 37, Red Lion-square, London. 


ARM WEATHER.—Ease and Comfort for 
the Feet.—HALL & CO. Wellington-street, Strand, 
London, sole Patentees of the PANNUS CORIUM, or Leather 
Cloth Boots and Shoes. These articles have borne the test and 
received the approbation of all who have worn them. Such as 
are troubled with corns, bunions, gout, or tenderness of feet 
from any other cause, will find them the softest and most com- 
fortable ever invented; they never draw the feet or get bard, 
and for warm climates they are found easier and more durable 
than any other kind of shoes; they resemble the finest leather, 
and are cleaned with common blacking. Their Elastic Spring 
Boots are worthy attention ; they supersede lacing and button- 
ing, and effectually support the ankle. The material sold by 
ae yard in pb sar quantity. Ang respectable boot and shoe 
maz be ppointed agent.—The much-improved PATENT 

INDIAN’ UBBER GO SLOSHES are light di durable, ard perfectly 
waterproof.—_HALL & WATERPROOF 
DRESSES claim the y RN of all — 7m exposed to the 
wet. Ladies’ Cardinal Cloaks, with hoods, from . Gentle- 
men's Dresses, comprising Cape, Overalls, and Hood. The 
whole can be carried with convenience in the pocket 


ELICACY OF COMPLEXION. — The use 

of GOWLAND'S LOTION is speedily followed by the 
disappearance of every species of cutaneous defect and dis 
colouration, and the establishment of a pure surface of the skin, 
accompanied by the brilliant circulation which constitutes the 
tint of Deeaty i whilst as a refresher it preserves the most sus- 
ceptible complexion from the effects of heat, freckle, and sal- 
lowness, and sustains in all cases to a protracted period the 
softness’ of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier years.— 
* Robt. Shaw, London,’ is in white letters on the Government 
stamp, without which it is not genuine.—Prices, 2s. » 58. 
quarts. 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 


OWLAND’SS MACASSAR OIL, under the 


Special Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty. the 
Royal Family, and the several Courts of Europe.—This | has 





























acquired celebrity for its truly extraordinary efficacy and 
fecundity in nourishing, preserving. and beautifying nag uman 
lair. It imparts an additional vigour to the roots, together 


with a glossy brightness, and a beautiful tendency to curl. For 
inducing an accelerated growth of Whiskers or Moustaches, the 
Macassar is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In refer- 
ence even to the Hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is 
found attended with the happiest effects.— Mild, invigorating, 
stimulative, and_ purifying, it materially assists in dispelling 
scurf or dandriff, and renders supererogatory the use of the 
fine-comb. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., Family (equal to four small) 
10s. 6d.. and double that size 3 2is. CANE r Bott 

CAUTION.—Ask for * D’s MACASSAR OILY s and 
see that those words are cv Tapper as much pernicious 
trash is now offered to the Public a as ACASSAR OIL" by Per- 
famers es parent am Wg i +4 

i Proprietors, A OWLAND & Son, 20, Hatton. 

garden, by Chemists and Perfumers, 
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In small Bvo. price 3s. 


P By on JAMES BERESFORD HOPE, 
—Tiviontons. St. Paul's C shurchyard, and Waterloo-place-_ 


‘ew days will be published, in post 8vo. 
| ETTERS FROM THE VIRGIN ISLAN DS. 
Illustrating Life and Manners in the West Indies. 

“*He was sorry to find I had ruined myself and wrote a book 
for the parson of the parish had assured him that authors wer: 
never worth a farthing, and always died in gaol.’’—Connoisseur. 

ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
“ Just published, in 1 volume, § 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
KETCHES of the LIVES and CHARACTERS 
K 3 the leading REFORME RS of the SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY eS ther Se le Cc pamer 
Ox. 





7 EDWARD. TAGART, F.S 
Minister of the © ape) in Little Portlanu- ane Regent-strest, 
ondon: John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 





NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL 
Sen DU in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
AR MA DUKE WwW *Y VILL; 
if 4 MAID'S REVENGE 
By the ASTOR of ‘OLIVER CROMWELL.’ 
Also, now ready, 
WINDSOR CASTLE: an Historical Romance. By W. 
- ARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of ‘The Tower of 
London,’ &c. Complete in’3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations 
by George Cruikshan 
* Decidedly Mr. y en 's best work.’’—Morning Post. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Just rg RPC OLOG Weale, ry Holborn, 
UGIN’S OGY for the REVIVAL of 


CHRISTI S ARCHITECTURE. With 10 Plates, half- 
morocco, gilt leaves. Price 10s. 6d. 


Student’s Guide to the Practice of Measuring and 





Valuing Artificers’ Works. With 8 Plates and Woodcuts, extra 


Now aie with 120 Plates by Catherwood. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
cloth boards, price ree 


NCIDENTS of TRAVELin YUCATAN ; ; being 
a SECOND VISIT to the RUINED CITIES of CEN TRAL 
AMERICA. By JOHN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
John Murray, Albe marle-street. 
Jow ready. 2nd edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE “GYPSIES of wah: thelr “Manrers, 
Customs, L Language, and Ceremo: 
GEORGE BORMOW. isa. 
Author of ‘ The Sines in Spain,’ and late Ayent ot the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in Spa 
Jobn Murray, Albemar o-atreet. 
Now ready, : 3rd edition, 3 vols, post 8vo. 27s. 
‘THE SIBLE IN SP "AIN ; or, the Jourmys, 
dventures, and Impeponmente of an Englishman ia an 
Attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Feninsula. 
By G BORGE BORROW 
Author of ‘ The Gypsies of Spain.” 
John Mugray, Albemarle-street. 


AN ELEGANT PRESENT 
Now ready, ioe One Guinea, tastefully bound i in a new style, 
YHE ‘BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 
Edited by S.C. HALL, F.RS. Hlustrated by 230 of the 
yerod beautiful E onoulleay on Wood, from Drawings by eminent 
rtists. 
mi. Specimen Sheet, containing bag Illustrations from the Work, 
y be had, postage fr ee, pric: 
m The Sev enth Part of the Work, “price 3s. 6d., will be issued on 
the Ist of July. 
Published by J. How, 152, Fleet-street, London. 





st publ blished, price ! 

LETTER to The RIGHT HON. LORD 

WHARNCLIFFE, President of the Committee of Her 
Majesty's Privy Council for EpucaTion. ly to the 
Allegations, made b n Soci ing the 
Blind to Read, arainst the Ph onetie Method of Instruction. 

By JAMES HATLEY FRERE, Esq. 

___London: W. it Dalton, Cgckspur-street, Charing-cross. 


i Now published, 
RION: an Epic Poem, in Three Books. 
By R. H. HORNE, —- of onme de’ Medici,’ 
‘Gregory VIL,’ &c. In 8vo. 137. e Farthing.— 
For transmission by | post, the weight and payment will require 
nine penny stamps; on receiving which the Publisher will for- 
ward a copy to any part of the kingdom, during the next fort- 


night, only. 
J. Miller, 404, Oxford-street. 
Published this day, 8vo. price Ls ky Third Number (to be con- 
tinu t 


HEARTIST and AMATEUR'S MAGAZINE: 
a work devoted to the loterests of the Arts of Design and 
the Cultivation of Taste. Edited by E. V. RIPPINGILLE. 
ini eaioah ao. 
Glance at the contemplated Pictorial Adornment of Ss New 
Houses of Fustement. By Frank Howard. Part 
The Exhibitio 
Letter relative to the late Edward aie, R.A, 
The Van Eyck Medicine for Painting. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 




















Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound, 


DIARY OF THE TIMES OF 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 


By the Ifon. HENRY SIDNEY, 


Afterwards Eart oF Romney. 
Including numerous Letters of the Divtintaned Pace gouweaas of SUNDERLAND, and other 


Edited, with i Moun, by R. W. BLENCOWE, Esq. 


The nature of this ‘‘ Diary and Correspondence” may be in some degree anticipated from the fact that the Diarist was, 
not only a brother of the celebrated Algernon Sidney, but that he successively filled the high Court and Political Offices of 
Groom of the Bedchamber, Master of the Robes, Envoy to the States of Holland, one of the Chief Secretaries of State, 
Lord Lieutenant, General and Governor of Ireland, Mastcr-General of the Ordnance, Lieutenant-General of the Forees, 
and finally, Groom of the Stole and First Gentleman of the Bedchamber. He was also Member of Parli t for B 
and (no trifling advantage in the Times and Court in which he figured) fe ly the h t man of his day. ‘That 
the Diary of such a person, so placed in regard to the Court and Times of Charles II., must abound in features of unsur- 
passed interest and amusement need seareely to be stated. The nature and quality of the Correspondence may be as 
readily guessed at from the following list of some of the personages who figure in that portion of the work :—Charles II. 
—The Duke of York—Princess Anne—The King of Denmark—The Prince of Orange—The Duke of Montagu—The 
Countess of Sunderland—The Earl of Halifax—The Duchess of Portsmouth—The Earl of Rochester—The Earl of Sun- 
derland—Lord Godolphin—The Earl of Essex—The Earl of Ossory—Sir William Temple—Sir Robert Southwell—William 
Penn—Marshal Schomberg, &c. &c. 


Henry Corzury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COSTUMES OF BRITISH LADIES. 


Beginning at the Time of William the Conqueror. 

The authorities for all the details have been collected, during a period of twenty-three years, by a Lady of distinction 
well known in fashionable life, and will be found appended to each Number. The Work will be completed in Twelve 
Numbers, Drawn and Lithographed by Mr. T. Sampson, to appear the Ist of each month. Price, single Number, in case, 
coloured and mounted, 10s. 6d. ; three Numbers, 25s.; twelve Numbers, 42. 10s. 6d. 

N.B.—The Publishers depend on suceess from the absence of any similar work that can be depended upon, and they 
et seme on its finding admission into every library in the United Kingdom. The Second Number will be published the 


HON. EMILY EDEN’S 


PRINCES AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


The Work to be completed in Four Parts. Price of the entire Work, 41. 4s.; coloured, 102. 10s. 


LIEUT. V. EYRE’S 
PORTRAITS OF THE CABUL PRISONERS, 


PRISON SCENES, &c. 

Adapted to bind up with Lady Sale’s Journal or with Lieut. V. Eyre’s Narrative. 32 Plates, 21s.; coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. " 

*,* Capt. Colin Mackenzie, the only one of the prisoners arrived in England, has seen the portraits, and pronounced 

them *all—with one or two exceptions, which have since been revised,—excellent lik more especially those of 

Mohammed Akbar, Lady Sale, Sir Wm. M‘Naghten, Sir A. Burnes, &c. The Publishers recommend those desirous of 

completing their volumes to apply immediately, as very few more can be printed. The twelfth hundred is new ready, 
and the great expense of this undertaking will preclude the drawings being done over again. 
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NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF ‘ DEER-STALKING,’ 
Now ready, uniform with * Fg of Deer-Stalking,” royal 8y0, 


ays and NIGHTS of SALMON-FISHING 
n the TWEED, witha chest Account of the N 
HISTORY and HABITS of the SALMON. ¢ NATURAL 
‘Hitust ted with 22 L Lah SCROPE, Eas. a 
ustrated wi oodcuts 
a S. Williams, trom “Drawings by the late Sir D, "laphe 
E-andc. Landover. /. Sim: E. Cooke, and the Author, ™ 
John Murray, ealbems arle-street. 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, ao 
1 volume, royal &vo. price 1/. in Sh 
HE TISTORY OF THE RE BELLION 
AND Civil, WARS pn ENGLAND, 


From the Original N 
By EDW ARD EARL ‘OF c DaTEN DON. 

Also his L TF E written by himself, in whieh is inclnded a Con. 

fagation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. Witha a large 


"Sold b Parker, Oxford; Payne, S Tom, 81, Pall 
Gardner, 7, Paternoster-row, Londo all Mall; and 


neues be ian 


IR WALTER SCOTT 'sLIFE of NAPOLEON, 
Vol. II., with Plates and Maps, 








II 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
RT _ 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, "Pr a EDITION, 
No. 74, and wert X 


THE HEART OF MID- LOTHI AN of this Issue, 
Complete, price 2s. 3d. 


Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London, 
RITISH MUSEUM.—Guipe Books to this 


Institution, published by Authority, are sold in the Mu. 
seum Hall, as under :— 
General Synopsis of the Museum, price 1s, ; or in 
separate Parts, as under, viz. se 
Part 1. Zoology, price 2d. 
. Mineralogy and Fossils, price 2d. 
. Egyptian Antiquities, price 3d. 
. Greek, Roman, and Miscellaneous Anti- 
quities, price 3d. 2 
. Artificial Curiosities, price 1d. 
6. List of Portraits, price 1d. 


NEW CLASSICAL a gre eng 
Now ready, Parts I. and II., h 4s. of 
DICTIONARY of GRE EK and ROMAN 
BIOG meray and MYTHOLOGY. By varions Cont, 
butors. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, L .L.D., Edisor of the 
* Dictionar: < Greek and Roman Antiquities.’ " Hlawtoeted 
numerous avings on Wood. ‘The Work will be pom | 
in Quarterly I ‘arts. 
There is no need of pronouncing any formal eulogium on 
this new Classical Dictionary, for, in fact, it is the only one with 
y pretensions to the — in_our age; and 
pend form part of the libra: 
e acquainted with the smind of antiquity. rae 
Lda Part IIL., to be published this month, will contain, be 
sides other important articles, a full Account of the Life, Writ 
ings, and Philosophy of Aristotle. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


Mr. Newby will inmeaney ane a Part |. price 3s, to be 
ein 
HE HINDU PRIESTESSana the AFFGHAN 
A Poem, in Si 
— Bs ELIZABETH ‘STEWART. 
In ove ‘ols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
OAKLEIG H; or, THE MINOR OF GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS. 
By the Author of‘ Life in the West.’ 
New W _ on Syria, by Colonel Napier. 
2 vols. post vo. Plates, 
R EMIN ISCEN CES OF SYRIA, 
And Fragments of Letters: a Journal for the Holy "Land. 
The following New Novels are now ready :— 
Miss Ellen Pic +; New Novel. In 3 vols. 
F FE ND OR FOE? 
Miss Coste: No’ 's New Novel. In 3 vols. 
en str or, PICTURES OF A REIGN. 
- post 8vo. with HResteations,, 

BEN BRADSILAW ‘BS, THE MAN WITHOUT A HEAD. 

T. C. Newby. 65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


TPYHE ASLFRIC SOCIETY for the publication 
at lo-Saxon one Eesty English Literary Remains, ac- 
yT rane H 
‘ I. of the HOA, TES of the ANGLO-SAXON CHURC 
Hot igs of ELFRIC), edited and translated by B. Thorpe, 
sa. 2 isnow ready. Part III. is inthepress. Any = 
ber 3h ey = not have received Part I. (being the first publica- 
tion of the Society) will [sg innmediately furnished with it upoa 
t 
the POEMS of ST ‘AN DREW, Ww THELEN, & ae. nome the > 
JE 20. 

















M. 

A na ST . LTEL WOLDS S ANGLO- ( 
ofthe It ULE af st. BENEDICT. edited by W. 
Estitese will ber be followed [by the LIVES of the, ANGL O-SAXON 
SAINTS, edited by Mr. T an Edition of the Oe 
LECTIVE W Ones of KING. “ALF LEREU, ote 1, Mr. Kemble, 
te Pande t . od Ts following 

ti r the first year, Two Pounds; for the 

Ro soy te d per annum, Members may compound 00 

t of Twelve Poun 
i sbscriptions mer be paid in to the account of the bey 4 
the Union Bank of London, No. 4, Pall Mall East; ‘he sent 
of Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members may ~ 
Messrs. Richard and John E. Taylor, Red Lion- cone . . 
street; ‘ot, to =. Pickering, Bookseller, iI77, Piccadey _ 

th ty, whom Subscriptions w 

weugitations may be addressed to Mr. Thoms, the Secretary, (0 
the care of Mr. Pickering. 


E. Buckley, 





* Lane. Pub 

London: JAMES ‘How MES, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery xi 

lished every Saturday, at - Z ay my aun oF FICE, NG 
North, Stra OuN 

Pennies & °N ai a Agents: for SCOTLAND, Mess 








Dickinson & Son, No. 114, New Bond-street, 


and N : 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IngLAND, J. Cumming, Dublin 





